
































































































Literature. 


SONG. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 
For the “* Albion.” 


Fly, swifuy fly 
Through yon fair sky, 

O! purpie-pinioned Hours! ; 
And bring once more the balmy Night, 
When from ber lattice, silvery bright, 
Love’s beacon-tar, her taper shines 
Between those dark manorial pines, 

Above the myrtle bowers ! 


And waft my sigh 
With love’s warm fondness fraught ; 
Twill stir my lady's languid mood, 
Where in her verdurous solitude 
She sits, and thinks—a moonlight grace 
Cast o'er her beauteous brow, and face, 
Touched by a passionate thought. 


Glide, rivalet, gr 
With whisperi a 
Throa pom_rty bo and deep, 

To woo with the airy call, 
The music faint, the far-off fall 
Of fairy streams in fairy climes, 
Or pleasant lapse of fairy rhymes 

Soft as her breath io sleep! 


Fly, swiftly fly 
Through yon calm sky, 
O! tremalous-breasted dove! 
And, pausing on ber favourite tree, 


Murmur your ’plaint so tenderly 
That, bora of t deep tone, a charm 
Her very heart of hearts may warm 


With rosy bliss of love! 


Fly, swiftly fly 
Through ’yon fair sky, 
O! puarp'e pinioned Hours! 
And bring once more the balmy Night. 
When from ber lattice, silvery-bright, 
Love’s beacon star, her taper shines 
Between those dark manorial pines, 
Above the myrtle bowers! 


—_—-a— 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


“ Otto Ladwig has chosen for the subject of his book (Zwischen Himmel 
und Erde) « very varrow ephere in bumble life, and within the limits 
which he has preseribed, he confines himself to the development of the 
inner, not the outer life ; and in that inner region it ie the moral, not the 
intellectual life of which he treats. We it is a traly artistic tri- 
umph to clothe with so much poetic interest topics so trite. Thé author 
may well be proud of the power with which he carries the reader from 
the beginning to the end of bis simple story ; and the glimpses he gives 
us of his plot never diminish our interest in its development. At home 
we have the great masters of the realistic school ; in Germany they have 
numerous followers. Many of Hackliader’s thousand and one tales have 
been translated, and are well known ; they all profess to paint life as it 
is. Freytag’s popalag novel has had a wide circulation among us, and 
owes this chiefly to its being a pictare of German life, both sobial and 

tical. Hie book is e medium for conveying his views as to the rise of 
middle classes at the expense of the nobility, and the final ascendency 
of steamocracy. The im of the subjects which he treats, and the 
with which he bandles them, bas secured for his novel a popularit 
which it hardly would have gained from any interest in the tale itself. 
It is a social and political miniature pane bat vigorous and true, 


t. It bas not been translated, nor if it were so, is it likely to obtain 
a wide circulation among as. It is addressed to the feelings of the few, 
and by them we think it must be enthusi admired, though in an 
Eaglish dress it would necessarily lose mach charm which it owes 
to ite quaint and graceful . Leaving all public questions un- 
touched, the author confines himself within the smallest posaible g d 
to the development of one passion, the contrast of two characters. Io 
the delicacy of his delineation dwells the wonderful charm of his work, 
for he boldly begins by telling the end of the- ; a? much as to say to 
the reader : “ Do not harry to the end ; here it is for you. Come with me 
at your leisure ; I have somewhat to give you from the wayside of life, 
even if its termination presents only a pictare of rest and passioaless re 
pose : not the rest of gratified love reposing after the heat and straggle 
of the day ; bat the calm which follows subdued, daties fulfilled, 
which a conscience void of reproach ; the tranqail rest of a 
heart which learned to find ali its gratification in self-abnegation and 
in doing good to others ; that peace and rest which can warm a childless 
and lonely old age, and which sheds a light around it.” 

The story opens with the picture of an elderly man living in a small 
house within s garden. His sister-in-law, a woman of nearly the same 
with the remains of great beauty, inhabits the same house with her 
gon and daughter. The flowers in the garden, the stones of the wall, are 
given with the minutencss of a Dutch picture ; and one can see the mild 
Suntenance of the master of the house as he sits in the garden bower oa 
a Sunday, while the church bells are calling to prayer from the old tower 
of St. George’s Church. He was a man silent, grave, and mild, with the 
light of trath beaming in his eyes, unqaeached by age. He lived a still 
and methodical Ife, and bad no intimates ; bat when he went forth into 
the town, great was the respect with which he was greeted by all. At 
home there was a sort of mixture of reverence and devotion in the man- 
ner of both the mo'ber and the young peop’ : he to them 
was almost more than fatherly, and to her it was respect, devotion, with 
a somewhat of reserve which was never overcome. The 

e artisan towards Christine had a som~thing almost chivalroas 
woudered at their quiet ways, for 





house with the . d 
brother's saddea death had left Chrietine a blooming wid 
could uoderstand why he bad not married ber. 
sanctioved the connection ; bis old father, who was alive then, 
wished it exceedingly ; Caristine did not 
dently preferred her to every one else ; and yet it never took 

that the good people shoald wonder, for they 


wondered all the mere. 


of | him shiver, and he commends his soul to God. There it is, ri 


t of 


they were in many 
people ; and so still, all went like clockwork in that 
window shutters. Many years bad passed since his 
iow ; and no one 
The custom of the 


appear disinclined, and be evi- 


passed there, within four haman souls; and 
The peace of 








- 


games ; ba 
because those eyes were closed 

Herr Nettenmaier was a mach-respec 

— of his fellow-citizeas. He was a man of rigid 


gid, alas !” 
taken place within thes: walls—all that had nearly 


gotten darker deeds—all this was passing even then through the mi 
and memory of the man with whom we have now to do. It is Sanday, 
and the bells from St. George announce, ia slow and solemn sound, that 
the worship of God is about to commence. They call one forth from the 
quiet en, where, as was his wont, Herr Nettenmmier sat in the moro- 
ing. it is thirty-one years this day. since after a long absence he had 
returned to bis native town. Even thus bad the bells sounded that day, 
when through the snow he bad once more bebeld the old tower of St. 
George. There it stood now, its long shadow cast across the neighbour’s 
garden. He gazed at the slanting roof, which seemed to look down 
upoa bim. Memories of the crowded into his mind ; the feelings of 
that day seemed to retarn. Even thus had the bells sounded ; even thus 
had gazed at that roof, little divining then that a mysterious destiny 
connected his fate to that tower ; even as now all the memories of the 
are linked to it, For—batI forget ; the reader does not know what 
allude to : it is, in fact, what I am going to relate.” 

Such is our introduction to the hero of the story. Having given us a 
glimpse of the end, our author returas to the commencement of his ro- 
mance ; and nothing can be simpler than the materials with which he 
engages our sympathies. Old Nettenmaier is a slater, and pursues his 
trade along with two sons in a small country-town. They have a lovel 
neighbour, called Christine ; and these four are almost the only indivi. 
duals who are mentioned in the book, except their old servant, Valentine, 
so narrow are the limits within which the author has confined his graphic 
pc The old man is a great tyrant with a sort of heathen sense of 

onour ; one who would have bad a real pleasure in the of Brutus, 
and would have slain his sous with his owa hand joyfully to clear the 
family honour from stain. He is a hard-working, upright, honest, stern 
old heathen, without one touch of Christian charity or love ; yet with a 
high sense of right and justice—justice, bat no mercy. His sons are 
very different. Frits, the eldest, begins by being weak and envious, and 
coveting Christine merely because his brother loves her. But envy be- 
gets jealousy, and jealousy hatred ; and maurder’s grim form ap; 
and the mind, ge up to one base passion, finally loses itself in the ra- 
vings of a man Toere is no religious discussion in the book, nothing 
that can be called preaching ; bat every now and then, as it were, the 
charch. bells’ call to prayer is beard above the raging of human passion ; 
and Apollonius Nettenmaier is given as a type of the spiritual man, 
even as his brother is the image of the carnal. He is from the first of 
an unsuspicious, open nature, and believes ali men because he himself 
could not deceive ; but it is only by inward struggles—the history of 
which are not given—that he fivally becomes the purified hero, who sits 
in bis garden-bower, waiting patiently fur the bour when the knell from 
St. George’s tower, with its slow and soothing sound, will tell to the few 
who remain below to mourn, that one pure spirit has left its abode of 
clay for a bigher and happier sphere. 

he trade of a slater is not a very romantic one ; it seems to us but 

a commonplace matter to lay slate upon s ate, and tile upon tile. Bat 
old Nettenmaier esteemed his calling very differently ; he used to say 
that no man was worthy of the work, who valued his life, or had a drop 
of coward’s blood in his veins. As the soldier risks his life in the battle, 
so the slater peril his on the streugth of one . on the steadiness of 
his head and hand—one false step is sertain death ; and in the old man’s 
thinking a death met with in this ree but dizzy trade is as ho- 
nou as on the blood-stained field of victory. Let us take one ex- 
tract from the author, and we shall, I think, agree that the rough and 
toil-wora mechanic, ha:mmeriag on the roof there, is not without a cer- 
tain poetic interest : 

“ Between heaven and earth lies the kingdom of the slater. From far 
below rises the marmariog tumult of the wanderers on the earth; far 
above, the wanderers of the heavens, the quiet clouds, pursue their #i- 
lent and majestic path. Months, years, ceaturies have passed, and there 
has been no dweller here save the wild jackdaw’s restless and screaming 
brood. But at last one day, a narrow door of egress, far up in the 
church-tower, is opened, and unseen hands force out two rast It 
agpen o he wena Ses ea if they wished to build a 
straw i taken the 


in the b The jackd ay 
Slancotee of the tower, aad the top of es ‘weatbercock, 
wings in terror. The scaffolding projects some feet, and the anseen 
cease to thrust oat more A bammeriog begins within 
that chamber in the roof. It wakens the sleeping owls, and sends them 
mys and terrified into the giddy light of day. The jackdaws hear it 
ith horror ; the childrea of man on the firm earth below hear it not, 
and the clouds in the blue expanse above pursue their course unbeeding. 
The knocking goes on a long time, aud then ceares. Across the project- 
ing beams two short boards are thrust, behind them appears a baman 
head, and a pair of strong arms. One hand holds a nail, the other 
wields the hammer, till the flying scaffolding is plete. It may prove 
a path to eternity to its maker—who can tell? Upon the scaffolding a 
ladder is erected, the tower is high, ladder upon ladder, tier over tier. 
Nothing holds them together bat two iron hooks; nothing holds them 
secure on the scaffolding bat four human bands and the pinnacle on 
which they lean. Oace above the little door, and bound with strong 
cord to the pinaacle, the bold workman ascends without fear. The 
y mortal who looks ap from the firm ground, sees, as it were, a lad- 
ler made of straws, a child’s toy; the thought of ascending it — 
twixt heaven aod earth.” If the maa makes a false step, or ladder 
swerves ever so little, dowa he comes to certain death ; the very stroke 
of the clock below him may startle him. The spectator below draws in 
his breath, and involuntarily cl his hands; the daws above, driven 
from their last retreat, fly screamiog round and rouud the bold work- 
man’s head ; the clouds above pursue their path unmoved. The clouds 











. | alone? No; the bold man on the ladder is as unmoved as they. He is 


no idle boaster who wishes for applause. He goes his dangerous path 
in his calling ; he knows the ladder is firm, he himself constructed the 
scaffolding. he knows it is strong, be kaows his heart is strong, his step 
secare. He looks not down to the green earth’s enticing bosom, he 
looks sot up where the ever drifting cloads’ ceaseless motion may briag 
fatal giddiness upon bis brain. The center of the arch is the limit of 
his vision ; for him there is no heaven and no earth, bat the beam above, 
and the ladder which he binds to it with cords. Aad the kaot is tied, 
and the spectator draws a deep breath, and goes on and tells in the 
streets what the bold man is doing there, up between heaven and earth. 
And for many weeks the children imitate in their psy his giddy. trade.”’ 
But to retarn to the story. Young Apollonius loves the fair Christine 
—Walter’s Christine, as she is called. Ia his own shy and youthfui way 
he has left a flower in her path which she has encouraged him by accept- 
ing, and giving him one in retura. He thinks that they understand 
each other, and in an evil hour he confides in his brother. About this 
time the old man had commanded Fritz that he must no longer love a 
certain Beate, and he is too much afraid of the old Spartaa to dispute 
his will, or ask a wherefore ; and he gives up his love with some com- 
ion for her, bat a comfortable assurance that he will find another. 
ufortanately, Walter's Christine makes a deeper im jon on him 





suit which he commenced, as he said, and perhaps really meant, 
ward his brother's views. At the village dance, he 
nius to trust bis cause io bis hands, and he dances wi 
may 

her all the 
that it were well that yoang Apollonius should see the world. The old 


to fo 
Apollo- 


| evening, while 
ing the mos: from 
= flake ready your things to-n 


ight, for at break of day 
are to to our coasins at 


” 
‘ the clock in St. George’s Charch was strik 
of the old bouse with ~~ window-sbatters 
brothers stood on the th 
woo Christine for his brother ; Apollonias con 
care, and believed him. So the brothers 
Apollonius stood at mid-day on the same spot, on bis retarn. 
taaght artisan, who had gone forth into the 
turned to his 


world simple and strong, re 
learned. 


The 
who, 


The 
carved 
unkaown, 














if 


simple, but also 
artists in 
what 


their way. 
men they were, 








marvellous structure never 
architecture in that picturesq: 


mand fap their practical 


than the forsaken Beate had done, aud the fact that his brother loves 
her, and that she seems inclined to retarn his love, gives zest to the par- 
r- 


the girl that he 
his brother, and he walks home with her, that he may tell 
be hae done. Next day he suggests to the old man, 


man had ever been accustomed to say do, and it wasdone. The same 
standing under the old pear-tree in his garden, and clean- 
its branches, he called Apollonias to him and said: 
to-morrow you 
At the dawn of the following 
four, the door 


Four years later 
The un- 


! 


E 
i 





ae old town, to 
jing classes, and refine their taste, During thes: four years, 
intellectual world had opened to Apollonius, but bis heart was 
same, true and trusting. He stood before his old home, no 
longer the timid youth, but the skilful, self-reliant man. He stood there, 
and paused before he crossed the thresho!d. He has himself ch > 
but the change was still greater within these walls. His father is blind, 
and this is the reason of his return, but affectionate and dutifal as he 
was, still he forgets it while he remembers that Christine is within, the 
wife of bis brother, and the mother of his children, and but a few steps 
divide him from ber. He paused to realize the meeting; aod in his 
modesty he felt that it was quite natural that she should have preferred 
Fritz, who was so gay and jovial, go a silent, shy man like himself, and 
no doubt of his brother’s trath crossed his mind. He felt that he had 
conquered his passion, and could look on her as a sister ; bat that she 
should bate him, as Fritz said she did, that was a bitter thought. 

He entered. Fritz Nettenmaier received his brother with boisterous 
spirits, but nothing could be colder than the greeting of his wife. 
Christine was altered; a something of her husbaud’s ex had 
crept into her fair face. ‘ As the husband is, the wife is” He has not 
grown like her, but she has lowered to him. A heavy cloud sits on her 
fair brow, when her brother-in-law took her hand, and begged her to re- 
ceive him asa brother. The children cluug to him, aod they alone were 
embarrassed. All at once Apolloaius remembers with shame that his 
father was blind, and that he, his soa, had forgotten his misfortune. He 
hurried into the garden, and realized for the first time the full extent 
of his father’s affliction. The hard old man is unsoftened by his cala- 
mity, and wrestles with bis infirmity. Even his strong will can not re- 
sist disease, but his proud heart will not own its power. He despises 
sympathy, and is more imperious than evea in former days. He had 
been listening eagerly for his son’s footsteps, but when he comes, he re- 
ceives him as if they had parted yesterday. “My eyes are somewhat 
weak,” he said, and spoke of other matters. His son stood before him 

peechless with , afraid to offer assistance to one accustomed 
only to command. 

Apollonius fiuds himself utterly alone at home. His father neither will 
receive nor evince affection ; bis brother is boisterously kind, aad fall of 
regrets that Apolionigs must leave them so soon, that he has attractions 
at Cologne, and such like. Christine is cold and sullen. The little 
children alone return twofvld bis love and his caresses. Naturally his 
thoughts begia to return to Cologne, to his wise and skillful cousin, his 
fatherly friend, and the kind daughter, so sisterly and good ; to his fel- 
low-workmen, a brotherly band of earnest men; and he longed fora 
wider circle of intelligence, a warmer breath of humana love thaa bis 
home afforded. The helpless state of his father makes bim hesitate about 
leaving, and the daily growing conviction that his brother is unfit to con- 
duct the business of the family, decides him on remaining, to devote his 
talents to the good of his native place, and to the support of his relations. 
Br me’ the skill and knowledge be has learned afar, he soon takes 
a high place among the men of worth and skill at home, and is chosen by 
them to give his opinion on all weighty mat'ers. 

About this time the root of St. George’s Church required to be repaired, 
and there is a meeting of all the wise men of the small place on the sub- 
ject. Fritz Nettenmaier is forward and loquacious, and patronizing to- 
wards his brother. Each one gives their counsel in turo, aud whea Apol- 
loaius speaks, all agree that bis is the best, and be is chosen to 
tend the work ; but be will only act on condition that bis brother ap 

ted nominal head. The poison of jealousy had entered into Fritz’s 

+ at home, and instead of being disarmed by his generosity, the can- 
ker eats in all the deeper from this public acknowledgment of his bro- 
ther’s merit. This engagemeut tly fixes Apollonias at home, 
aud he gives himself to the work with his whole heart. Daily be soars 
with the birds of the air to the roof of the old building ; and labours, by 
his simple life and learned ways, tv gain an influence over bis fellow- 
workmen, aod inspire them with emulation in their calling. The pu: 
of his mind and manoers affects those around him, and he raises 
standard of taste aod morals, and inspires them with a spirit of self re- 
spect and culture, which eanobics them, and their occupation. He feels, 
as it were that he has a mission to perform, and he performs it. Bringing 
iuto the detail of every-day life-labour the ennobli of duty, be 
nifies hie calling, and raises his class ; he reaps the fruits of bis hands 
the love of his fellow-workmea, aad in the consciousness that he is bene- 
fiting them, and doing the duty which lies nearest his hand. Up among 

a ‘ . preaching as it were the 

At home, whea he 





falis on him 
greets him: goes, and no one 
a sort of grim, unacknowledged pride in his saccess ; 
the canker of jealousy is eating into bis heart, the louder aad hollower 
his mirth, the more facetious bis remarks, the wider the cleft becomes be- 
tweeoa them. So he lives for his work, and enters the house only at meals, 
and for bis night's rest ; be has a kingdom of bis own on the charch-tower. 
He does not see, nor for a moment guess the real state of matters within 
that house ; nor does he dream that bis brother is jealous of him because 
he kuows how be had wronged him and robbed him of Christine under 
tences ; and how he bad defamed bim and ber, and that bis bro- 
ther is in an agony lest some day this will come to light, that Christine 
will read his honesty iu his pure face, aod loathe the man who cheated 
her into bis arms. rits, jadgiog. his brother by his own guilty soul, is 
tortured ky jealousy ; be hates bis company, yet he will not leave him 
oae moment alone, that he may watch him, and ascribes Sper od 
tives to his simplest actions. Fritz sees a double in every $ 
he thinks he has experience Bnd kocws life, and can secret motives. 
Alas! like many other bad mea, “ he thinks he knows the world, and he 
ovly knows bimeelf.” 

‘o such a une there is no such mystery as a simple, straightforward, 
candid nature. He endeavours by inventing stories against him, to keep 
up his wife’s hatred for Apollonius, when ove day in the » 
Christine overhears a conversation between the two, w discloses her 
busband’s falsehood. He feared that his brother’s more honest face 
would give the lie to bis assertions, and now he bas betrayed himself! 
Christine's whole heart rises egaivst the busband who bas deceived her, 
and sbe tells him so. One day Apollonius entered during a violent eocne 
between them, aud she rushed away, in horror as he supposed, at hie pre- 
sence, It is the first time that he sees the cold equanimity of her de- 
meanor at all moved. And now the fumily dispeace great. 
Fritz knows that bis wife dexpises him; she is dutiful, with the po. 
defiant look of an injured woman ; and by a sort of mesmeric influence 
he reads her heart, aad sees it turn towards bis brother; not that o 
friendly word to him escapes her lips, bat her thoughts follow him ; this 
her busband sees, and the ebildren, too, divine it. The; cling to their 
uncle, and the little Aennchen says to him one day: “ Uncle, mamma is 
not so angry with you as she to be ; go to her and be pardon, and 
say you will be good, and she will give you sugar.” Bat Coristine had 
learned to know ber own beart, her sense of duty to her husband 
made her even colder in ber manner to Apollonias, than when she bad 
been really indifferent to him. The family life becomes heavier 
and heavier. Fritz forces his wife into gayety, and at home he etrikes 
her, be strikes the children. ——- gece on his pny Sy « never 
dreams he is the sbadow in bouse, 

A —— i passi placed the indiffereoce which Chris- 
tine’s po Pasha bad produced. He sees in her a patient suffering woman, 
aod a loving mother. That be bas ever been, aud still is dear to ber, 
never crosses his mind ; bat thoughts of her and of her children follow 
him to his daily task. And when Frita’s intemperance has br raia 
on the family, be cheerfully takes the debts upoa bimeelf, under- 
takes the support of the whole 
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tine’s heart is softened towards ber husband, she hears him enter the | 
room, and sit down by the window ; bom to her cbild, she makes a 
tender appeal to him. She does not w that he is boiling with rage, 
and only restrained by the pretence of the old Valentine from breaking 
out. servant left the room, and he eae up to the little bed, 
and strack the mother in presence of her dying child. All that night in 
his dranken sleep, he is haunted by the dead and the dying, and before 
he is really awake a strong feeling of horror is on him, and be bears 54 
pressed voices of weeping, aud rises, and sees lying before bim clad to 
white, and crowned with flowers, the corpse of bis little Acnnchen. 

“ Last night she had longed for him to speak, now be spoke to ber. 
‘Give me your band Christine,’ said be. She drew her hand conval- | 
sively back, as if he had already touched it. ‘I bave sinned, he said ;| 
‘1 own it, I see it, I will do so no more.’ ‘The child is dead,’ said she) 
in a hollow tone. ‘ Leave me not in my | without hope. IfI am 
to be reformed, it can only be now, if you will hold out your hand and 
raise me,’ said the man. She looked at the child, and not at him. ‘ The | 
child is dead,’ she repeated. Was it that she was indifferent as to bis 
fate, be could not bring the child to life by bis repentance? or was it 
that she heard him not, and spoke to herseif? The man raised bimself 
hastily, and grasped her baod with passionate emotion, and held it firm. 
‘Christine,’ be said convulsively, ‘here I lie likea worm. Do not tram- 
ple me under your feet ; do not. For heaven's sake, bave compassion on 
me! I shail never forget that I have lain in the dust before you ; think 
of that! Oh! think! You have me now in your hands. You can make 
of me what you will. I make you resposaible. I take Heaven to wit- 
ness, yours is the guilt of what may happen now.’ At last she wrung 
away her band ; while he had beld it sbe bad shrank with a loathing) 
sb from him. ‘The child is dead,’ she said. He understood her ; | 
she meant, Between me and the murderer of my child, there can be no- 

more in common, neither on earth nor in heaven! 

“He rose. One word of forgiveness might have saved him then. Per-- 
haps! Who knows?” 

Apollonius goes on with his work ; his brother’s affairs go to raio, he 
takes the debts on himself, aad supports the family ; bat Christine and 
he are as much strangers as ever. Though “she bates him,” be will 
work for her aod for bis brother’s children ; and she goes about with de- 
spair ia her heart. And Fritz? the spirit of Cain becomes daily stronger 
ja Lim; finally, be can combat with his feelings no longer ; he seizes a 
chisel, and cuts once or twice half through the rope by which were sus- 

ed the frail boards on which Apollonius was wout to sit, when 
ging between heaven and earth, Re went on with his work on the 
church-tower, and by which he could swing himself like a bird, near all 
the curious carvings. The next day Apollonius set out at the dawn for 
Brambaeh, a neighbouriog village, where he was to work. Part of the 
injured rope was left, and the old servant detects the criminal. Christine 
alzo at once perceives the fulfil of her busband’s threats, and takes 
the whole blame on herself. She is almost frantic, and wishes to give 
herself up to the hands of justice ; death would be welcome rather than 
such misery. The day was already far spent, the deed already probably 
accomplished. Fritz was at work in the Church of St. George, and 
Valentine in despair goes to the old man bis master, and tells him all. 
old man was sitting ia his room ; the friendly inquiries for his 
health, which greeted him in the garden, had driven him to seek this 
further seclusion from haman sympathy. He kuew more of what passed 
within the house than they imagined ; and his brain is ever active where 
the family honour is concerned. If it is rved in the eyes of the 
world, ali buman feelings are as nothing to him. He forms a sudden re- 
solve ct 5 a & Roman, and in all the spirit of the old heathens ; he 
arises, and be who for years had not quitted his garden, commands them 
to lead him to the church-tower. But Valentine must not come, he 
must remain with Christine, he must force her to control herself, he must 
see that no one is a witness to her emotion, that her woman's tongue does 
not betray her husband’s guilt. At this moment an apprentice from the 
emith’s enters ; he brings the garland, which with masic and festivity was 
to be placed on the summit of the nearly completed tower. The blind 
man turns to him, and to the usual inquiry gave his reply: “I have 
somewhat weak eyes, but it does not much matter.” Had another blind 
man spoken so, the lad would have smiled, but there was something 
about old Nettenmaier, which overawed all who came near him. ‘Have 
you time to give me your arm,’ he said, ‘as far as the Church of St 
George? I wish to speak to my eldest son, who is working there about 
the repairs,’ and they went forth together. No doubt it was about a 
repair that he wished to speak ; but not the repair of the church roof, 
though that was the spot, and the only spot, where the words could be 
rpoken. As they went their way, the quick ear of the blind man dis- 
cerned a something unusual in the streets, a hurrying to and fro, a gath- 
ering together of le, and now and then an exclamation, sucht a, 
‘Have you heard? Wheo did it happen?’ - Herr Nettenmaier did 
not require to ack what had happeved—he knew it as well if be had beeo 
told ; but he made no remark. The lad asked a passer-by what it was, 
* A report bas come that a slater bas fallen from a soaffolding at Bram 
bach, and beea killed,’ was the reply ; ‘ the rope broke, but nothing more 
is known.’ Old Nettenmaier felt the arm of the youth tremble, and he 
knew that the thought had occurred to him that he was perhaps leading 
at that moment the father of the unfortunate slater. But he only said, 
* It has been at Jambach, not Bramtach ; people are always making mis- | 
takes.’ The lad did not know how to account for the old man’s compo- | 
sare; yet he had a red epot on each check, and went muttering to 
himeelf between his teeth, ‘ It mast be! it must be!’ So the lad led him 
as it were in a dream, to the church-tower, and up the Winding stair of 
St. George's. People certainly were right who said, ‘ Herr Nettenmaier 
was a peca iar man.’ 

“ As the old man was led up the winding steps, Fritz, his son, was | 

working at the church roof: bigh up between heaven and earth. Fritz 











the 
| made him start, then the next instant he drew himself up proudly, de- | sease of resignation which inevitable necessity compels. When the little 
Nettermaier came here to hide himself from the eyes of meo, which i 


seemed to glare at bim ; to escape in bodily labour from bis one thought ; 
bat he brought bell within his bosom : as he worked and laboured. 
the sweat stood on his brow, not the warm sweat of toil, but the cold 
drops of anguish. He hammered slate upon slate, as if the safety of the 
world depended on his work. But his thoughts were not with bis work, 











they were full of confused images of — men, and brokea cords, and 
crowds of ly slaters, gazing at some horrid sight. Sometimes he | 
stops, and it reems to him as if he must scream, ‘ To Brambach ? tell | 


j eyes. It was lke a dream, and yet . No one quite belie 
him not to try the ladder, tell him not to trust the cords’ And then he | him from his play. No one loved him now ; could be but feel that one | he saw ; yet each one felt that hi 


thought all those below, who looked like a multitade of ants, turned | 
and mocked him, and stared at him in borror and disgust ; and be thought 
he heard the feet of the messenger of justice on the stair ; and, perhaps, | 
it was already too late! And then be clasped bis hands over his tools, | 
and vowed if bis brother was not killed, he would become a better man. 
Alas! his repentance was only remorse. He hearsa step upon the stair ; 
is the messenger of justice come for him? No, that is impossible, he 
bas told no one, and ‘ Who dare accuse me of any thing!’ he says to 
himeelf with a sort of glee ; when suddenly he hears a voice which strikes 
op his heart like aa iron hammer ; it is only voice he never could 
hear there. Will it ask him, ‘ Where is thy brother 

Abel?’ No; he thought, ‘ He has come to tell me my brother is burt ; 
I more oa this day of misfortune. And were he to ask, is 
not the answer ready ? is it not as old nearly as the race of man; “Am 
pe keeper?’ He remembers with comfort that bis father 

j he will not have to meet bis eye. He thinks of flight, but 
there is no where to go. He hears the old man on the stair, chatting to 
his companion. ‘ My compliments to 
‘and here is something for yourself.’ itz does not turn, bat he knows 
the old man is ceated on the dat ledge of the outlet, and that his 

ls the whole entrance. ‘ Fiae weather,’ said the old man cheer. 
fally. His son understands bis wish to koow if they are alone. ‘ Fine 
repeats the old man; but no one replies, and Fritz hammers 
and hammers. ‘ Fritz,’ cries the old mao ; repeats it twice, still 
Fritz hammers. He thinks of the question, ‘ bain where art thou ? and 
* Here, father,’ and hammers on. ‘ That slate is firm,’ said the 

, fo an indifferent tone, ‘it does not ring” * Yes,’ ea'd Fritz, 
his teeth chattering, ‘ it will let ia no water.’ ‘ They are better placed, 
aod deeper tet than formerly,’ continued the old man. ‘ Are you alone!’ 
& ‘ Yes,’ dies on the lips of the culprit; the * deeper the firmer,’ says 
Is there no other ing near?’ ‘No!’ ‘Come here, thea, 
before me.’ * What shall Ido? ‘Come here ; what must be said 

be said low.’ Frits Netteomaier s'ood trembling before bis father, 
and though he knew that he was blind, he turaed to avoid his gaze. The 
old mac straggled with bis emotion, but no trace of it was observable on 
his wrinkled countenance, only his long silence and his deep-drawa 
th denoted the combat. The clock ed slow and load. Fritz suf- 
agonier. Had bis father discovered him? Why shovld be speak low ? 
What would he do next? His face was convulsed. The old man kept 
silent. The soand of life from the streets below came up more faintly, 
and long purple shadows marked the hour of sunset; its last rays 
the little car upon which Apollonius used to ascend and descend 

to his work. A long lazy flock of pigeons passed, heavy with grain 
from the corn-felds. It was an evening full of the peace of God : the 
broad green fields below ; and above, the blue heavens, like a crystal 
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our master,’ he hears him say, | Whom 





re 

the tortares of the damned. 
“ At last the silence is broken. ‘Where is your brother ?’—the ex- | 

pected words. ‘I know not; how should I know?’ ‘You know not?’ | 

the old man only whispered, but pty Pe seemed loud as thunder to | 


bis unbappy son. ‘I will tell you, then. He lies dead at Brambach. | 
The rope gave way above him. You cut the rope yourself, A neigh-| 
bour saw you do it. You threatened your wife you would do it. e | 
whole town koows it. The first who comes up this stair will be the mes- | 
senger of justice for you.’ Fritz sank down, the boards cracked under | 
him. The old man listened. If the miserable man were to fall over the 
edge of the scaffolding by chance! then all would be over! what had to 
be done would be done! A lark arose from a neighbouring garden, and 
poured out its joyous carol. The labourer leaned upon his spade, and 
listened to the distant song, and young children tried to watch the flick- 
ering speck in the sky from whence came the glorious melody. The old 
man listened, but not to the lark, it was a sliding struggle on the roof, a 
ery of anguish that he wished to hear.” 

The old man has the frantic idea, that Fritz’s death by apparent acci- 
dent would redeem the family honour, and prevent his being known as 
his brother’s murderer! and be gives him the choice of throwing himself 
voluntarily over, or he himself will be his executioner ; be tells them 
that a slater who is killed at his post, leaves behind him a name as ho- 
noured as the soldier who falls on the battle-field. He tells him to pray, 
and that he will count fifteen, and that If he has not thrown himeelf 
down from the height by the time he has done, he, the powerful old man, 
will grasp him, and they shal! both go down together, in a death-em- 
brace ; and then people will say, be died assisting his father, who had 
missed his footing. And he began to count, one, two: the poor wretch 
cowered before oe, but be koew all appeal was fruitlese. His whole | 
life passed through bis miod in one moment. He thought, was there in 
it any one action to which he might appeal as a plea for mercy at the 
eternal throne. Alas! not one! The agony of his feelings overcame 
him, and he faiuted before the fatal number was reached. The old man 
also stopped, not because bis son was lying senseless before him, but be- 
cause his quick ear detected approaching footsteps ; and a workman 
comes up with some place ge from Apollonius, who had 
just retarned to the town, and did not know what had happened. One 
= —— wicked companions had stolen the injured rope, and bad fallea 
the victim. 

Christine, meanwhile, believes Apollonius to have been sacrificed to 
ber husband's jealousy ; and ber despair knows no bounds. She feels as 
if she bas murdered bim herself. Valentine does not know how to com- 

her, and is thankful when she found relief in tears; he had feared 
‘or her reason, and was thankful to hear her sobe. At length she roured 
herself, determined to go forth, and fuce all that was before her. She 
opened the house-door, and there she bebeld Apollonius ap hing 
through the garden, calm, and unconscious of all that has happened. 
With a wild cry of delight, she rashes forward, and throws herself into 
his arms. The woman who hated him, and whom he adored! Bat no, 
she does not hate him ; and in all the tamalts of her emotions, she rs 
out, amid sobs, and tears, and smiles, and caresses, all the iy of 
her life ; how she bad loved him, and given him the flower ; bow Fritz, 
at the ball, had told ber he mocked her, and boasted of the flower to his 
eens how Fritz bad robbed her of him; bow he had told her 
stories against him, and she bad begun to hate him ; and then, how she 
bad found all his letters to ber in the desk, which Fritz had kept from 
ber, and the withered flower, and the farewell letter, and she had read 
them over and over agaio. And Fritz had threatened her he would kill 
him, and bad he not cut the rope! and had not a report come that he 
was dead! and was he really alive! and was she alive! and was she 
speaking to him, to him, the beloved one, thus! what happiness, what | 
bliss! Poor Apollonius, the whole history of his wrecked happiness dis 
closed to him at once, and lying withia his grasp! He gently laid her 
down. He bent over her, and said, “ Thou art my own good sister. Thou | 
art better than Lam. And over as and thy husband is God. Go now, 
my sister, dear and good sister:” and he led her by the hand to the 
house, and Fritz stood at a distance, and saw them. 
“ We can not prolong our story, but must hurry to the end. The old | 








man orders Fritz to prepare fur an immediate journey to America. He | struck a second time, There wasa moment’s sil 


is to go, and to go alone. The heavy weight that lies on the family 
hearth that evening, ia drawe with great power. There ts no cunfession, 
no explanation—every one knows too much, and divines more. Apollo- 
nias reads the workman’s ledger to the old man ; but it is a mechanical 
operation, bis mind does not follow the calculations: he can hardly re- 
strain himself from uttering the familiar names. The old man is not 
listening, he is trying to decide how mach Apollonius kaows of the 
trath ; to think if it is 
eldest son, and so the family wholly dishonoured. The unhappy Fritz | 
roams about, living through bis whole past life in that parting hour. | 
* None are all evil,” and but for the one corroding passion to which he | 
had yielded up his soul, he might have beea a good-natured commonplace | 
sort of fellow enough. Miserable, and weak, and wretched as he is, the 
agony of that night excites our pity. 

He wandered restlessly up and down, from the house to the work-shed, 
and from the work shed to the house: now with clenched fists and teeth | 
close set, then again stealing along like acriminal. Wild and tumul- | 
tuous thoughts rushed through his mind ; at one moment a falling leaf, 





termined to remain come what may, to dare and to confront all ; and not 
to leave his brother triumphant. As he made this resolve, the old man’s) 
threats seemed to sound in bis ear the words of the accaser; and he | 
seemed to hear the rustling of chains, to draw his breath heavily withio | 
the damp walls of a prison ; he stretched forth bis hands passionately to | 
burst his bonds, to gain one gasp of fresh air. See vee Ba he 
realized the whole gs | of his position. Golden memories of the past | 
then arose before him. Here be had played as an Innocent child— le | 
loved him then—and bere the soft tender voice of his mother bad called 


human heart regretted his departure, he would go and woald try to be-| 
come another and a better man. He remembers his little, loving, teader 
Aeunchen, and now he understands the depth of ber love, which he had 
rejected ; now, bad she been spared, she would have been a ministering 
angel to him, bat she is dead, and through his means. Sorrow for the 
lost = Fyn makes him forget his t woe. ue tie 
yearns a word of love, and his arms open that he may c to his 
beart sume one thing that he can cali his own. He rises and enters the 
house, and taking a night-light with a shade, be to fiad his children : 
Anne is gone, but there are others left. Beside the firat little bed be 
knelt down, and in anwouted tones of tenderness he 
of his first-bora—‘ Fritz!’ He will embrace his children, he will receive 
their caresses—anod he will go, he will go and become another and a 
better man. The little one awakes, he thinks that his mother had called 
him, and awakes smiling—and is territied. At the man who is beside his 
bed he is terrified. It is no stranger, it is only a too well-kaown face ; is 
it not he who had so often looked at him in a rage? is it not he from 
the mother had often sheltered him, and had shut him out of the 
room that he t not see what that man did to ber? But he bad stood 
trembling the door, and had 
band in im t ». The child bad not learned to love him ; ob! no 
‘ Frits,’ whispered father tenderly, ‘I am going away, aod | am 
coming back again ; but I will think of you day and night; and | 
send you beaatiful apples and pictare books’ *I don’t 
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cried the child, balf afraid. ‘ Uncle Lonius gives me es, and I don’ 
want yours.” ‘Do you, too, not love me,’ sald the in faltering 
tones, and turning to the second little bed. The little George sprung 
fato his brother's bed ; there the children clung to each other ; and the 
little one gaining looked up with bis large childish eyes and 
said: ‘1 love mamma, I love Uncle Lonius ; I don’t love you ; 


aud so com, 
duriog the dinner hour when the other workmen were A 
he felt himself seized from bebiod, and he his brother's 


two, 
From tbat dreadful hoar Apollonius was smitten with giddiness ; he 
could no longer ascend a ladder ; bat his trade has 





sible that the injured rope can be traced to bis | again 


fmt tN mgt laboar ; 
clock strike two without a 


amine it. Besides this 
hinged ; and he suffers the 

sionate disclosure had raised the wildest, most ti 
that moment he avoided her presence. 
free, and his father, afier a time, openly e 
marry her. But noone kpew how aw ; 
he would, that maniac face haunted him, and he felt the 
throat. No doubt it was bat in the instinct of self-preservation that 
bad freed himself from his hold ; still that dull, heavy sound was ever in 
his ears, and he felt that his hand was not clean from bis brother’s blood. 
He might have married bis brother's widow, but not the widow of Fritz 
Nettenmaier. The struggle after peace in the good man’s mind was long, 
bat at length successful ; daily labour, daily duty, in time masters evil 
thoughts. Apollonius had hitherto gone his way in quiet simplicity. 
Now a veil bas been raised from his eyes ; he sees that he, too, bas cor- 
ruption within, and he has to be puri in the fire of inward strife. In 
an active and useful life, supporting his blind father, and Christine and 
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| her children, he finds strength. At his father’s urgent request he began 


to think of marrying Christine, but peace only comes when be has deter- 
mined to give her up, and to relinquish the desire of his heart. As lon; 
as that giddy horror haunts him, he feels himself under a curse. ‘And 
the prayer of his heart is, that he may be relieved from it ; and that his 
band may be found worthy to work out some good still for his fellow- 
townsmer. His earnest desire is granted. We have no space for the 
graphic description of a winter thunder-storm ; but we must give some 
extracts. The whole population of the place has been roused at night by 
the unusual phenomenon of wind, snow, thunder, and lightning pouring 
out their fury together. 

“ The square before St. George’s Church was full of people, gazing 
anxiously at the tower roof. The grand old building stood like a rock, 
amid the conflict of elements which raged around it ; light and darkness 
struggling for the mastery. Now surrounded a thousand 
arms, until it seems to glow with their heat ; then invisible for a moment 
under night’s dark mantie. Each flash disclosed a multitude of white 
faces gaziog upwards, and lost in the next moment’s gloom. And 
storm howled and swept every thing before it ; and as the falling snow 
reflected the lightning, it seemed like a shower of fire. And like the 
ey and disappearing of the people, so was their confused lo 

cried one , some another ; it was that were the church 
set fire to, naught could save the town.” 


The tower is struck by lightoing, and a general ery arises for Netten- 
maier. 

“ Where has it strack ?”’ cried Apollonius, who came up at the mo- 
ment. “On the Brambach side,” cried one. Apollonius forced his way 
through the crowd, and strode up the stair. The watchers in the tower 
could give him no information. It had not really been struck, they 
said, and they were gathering their things together in pale haste to 
leave ; only one of them could answer a question. Apollonius seized a 
lantern, and burried to the roof; the ladder no longer trembled under 
his foot, but excitemeat prevented his remarking it. There also he could 
find no trace of the lightning, nor even the smell of sulphar. He turned 
to call his companions to come up, and at that moment a blue flame 
filled every corner of the old tower, and at the same instant a of 
awful thunder rent the air. Apollonius felt as if struck dumb, clang 
to the railing; next instant a saffocating cloud of smoke arose ; he 
rushed to the nearest loop-bole for air, and thea cried to his companions 
to follow him. 

To reach the point of danger, he is obliged to go to the very 
where his brother periehed. He is able to go to that fatal place, to 
thrust his ladder out where there was no scaffolding to support, and to 
hook it on the projec slates, a prey to the wild sport of the wind. 
Hanging on by this hold, he crawled like a 
roof where the fire raged. 

St. George struck two, and he p' 

rafters ; bis hand steady, his head clear, amid 

ees, See the curse has been taken off him. 
t us give author's w feelings of the spectators. 
“The crowd below kept crying, ‘ Where, where! as the ligh 
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it has not struck,’ cried one. ‘ No, no! it burns this time ; 

have mercy upon us!’ cried another. When the ining ovased 
moment, small tongues of flame were to be seen 
storm howled, the wind blew every where, and then ceased to 
mence with double fury. The flames increased slowly. But fast 
the ory of fire threugh the Every eye was riveted on the 
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one 
small spot. ‘ Help, help! it is still possible to extingwish it.’ And 
ery, ‘ Nettenmaier! where is Nettenmaier?’ rose above the 

storm. A voice said ‘ He is in the tower,’ and felt comforted. 


Few knew him, especially of they who called 1 It was a moment 
pam be oye hand she waltitade called ont hie some epess aun, 

ought courage by even speaking of help in 
such arcase. Others caly thought to pass the entious moment. * What 
will he do?’ cried one. ‘ Help us! rescue us!" said another. ‘ Yes! 
if be had wings; bat io this w 5 oe ane Sunn oy De * Netteamaier 
will.’ Buyt the last speaker had as little hope that it was possible as the 
first. The conviction that the flame might be extinguished if it could 
be reached, made the universal feeling far more painful than 


door in the wall opened, and a ladder was visible, and it became cer- 
tain some one was to try the daring deed, it seemed as if a second than- 
derbolt had fallen. And the ladder hang by the hooks, and vibrated 
to and fro ; and the maa clung to it amid blinding snow, and begirt by 
flames. He clung to it; he bed it; a ladder, as it were, made of 
inters of wood, and 
ook! Every pulse A bundred 
the same exprers.on the man above. They bardly trusted 
true. 


with every blast of the sterm, amid thunder aad lightning, * be- 
tween heaven and earth.’ T stood on ho pa 
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threatened the town and themselves 
seemed sa) 


to the town averted; they knew it, as it were, in a dream, 
knows one is dreaming ; it was a thought without living reality. 
after the man had down the ladder 

















THE TABLE [ WRITE ON. 


BY R. J. A. WILSON. 


It is among the common absardities of life, for a person, about to write 
an important memorial, or a “letter to the Times,”—about to make a 


1 by post, or perform any other delicate epistolary fact, re- 
pF ay consideration, forethought, and judgment, to commence as 
fae s must be forthco: asa matter of course. 


ecessary 
The writer seats himself comfortably, arranges all his mechanical appli- 
ances, settles his paper, places the ink at a convenient distance, im- 
merses his “ gray- quill” or “ virgin magnum bonum,” with a de- 
termined air, into it, and having written the date, and dashed off, “ Dear 
Sir,” or “ Dear Madam,” as the case may be, he raises his head to the 
ceiling for the first idea, looking very silly, and not unlike a hen after 
drinking. In nine cases out of a dozen, the idea wont come ; and the 
pen that was raised in mid-air, is ignominiously replaced, for the par- 
pose of that deliberation with which all these imposing preliminaries should 
have commenced in the first instance. Well, reader, this is precisely 
my case. I have ey myself at the table, and gone through all these 
ances. “ What shall I write about ?’’—how well all scribblers 
w that uncomfortable phase of mind! The subject, however, will 
not present itself ; and here I sit, smiling blandly and helplessly at the 
door-handle, with all t#@ amiable placidity of the stereotyped “ portrait 
ot a gentleman,” at the Annual Exhibition in Trafalgar Square. Sud- 
denly the idea occurred—I forget what it was now ; bat whether it was 
as brilliant as my ideas usually are, in my own estimation, matters little, 
as it was again banished to airy nothingness by a catastrophe. I had 
snatebed wildly at the idea and at a pea which was standing erect in the 
stand, forgetting that I had one already in my band, (geniuses are pro- 
verbially absent,) and tlie ink gets overturned. I gaze horror-struck at 
the sable stream, till “neat handed Phillis” duly summoned, removes 
the table cover, with an ex of face which leads me to opine, that 
on ber advent to another world, she will record her opinion to the effect, 
that “ them bawthors is oncommon orkerd.” Ah, but the idea—where 
is it? and shaking my head in disappointed irritation, something moves 
upon the table, and I find that it is my owa reflection in the polished 
dise of old mahogany at which I am seated. Eureka! there is my sab- 





ject, and I attain my object accidentally, as did the Greek painter when and 


he threw the sponge in a rage at his canvas. Valuable wood—maboga- 
ny, of course, a most interesting subject, and besides, I know all about 
it—was I not bred in Hondaras, and am I not intimate with that emi- 
nent timber firm of Blocks, & Co., Wood Street, City? Maho- 
gany, then, be it; and for the history of “ The table I write on.” 
Of all the vocations iar to the different races of mankind, that of 
the mabogany-feller of Honduras is the wildest in its natare, 
though systematic and ding to fixed rules in all its operations. 
The cutters, having fixed upon some convenient valley, of course near a 
river, as the scene of their im ing labours, begin by making a depot 
for the stori and for the securing and embarking 





works,” the sites of which 


heavy gearings, by the sole 
currents, or over falls 
and consecutive 


tracked forests, whole miles of which, of the hardest woods, have occa- 
sionally to be partially cleared by the axe. The cutting season com- 
mences in August, and continues for some months, as it is found that 
Co ee ee Sats © See © Bains, & = oot toe ” in sea- 
soning, as when cat from April to August, in what is called “ the spring.” 
By at this time, moreover, the feller is able to get his wood 


having been determined u the cutters 


‘with coloon leaves 


er 


wages, according as the men lish 
a fair day’s labour. A “ bunter,” 
company ; bis work 
necessitates the pos- 
ity, and intelligence, the 
ordinary cutter. Hav- 

“bush” to some high 
care, 


or searcher after veluable 
commnnens isenet Vike Sie of Se pest, end 0s it 
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¢ the logs on the 
from every day. From the icious effects of the extreme heat u 
the cattle, they are pott to labour by night, instead of ” 
a 


The packers or loaders, as above stated, being now stationed 
“ bush,” the trucks set forth from the embarcadero 


fire of musketry. The trucks being all laden, which may be effected in 
enough, bat which at night impede them at every few 


drivers sleep till about sunset, when the cattle are again 
the former night’s work is once more repeated. No scene in “ Der 
scbutz” can be more wild and wierd-like than this 


memorable spectacle, once witnessed never to be fi 
a mile in extent. 


them from “ sn 


ving separated its own logs from the mass, having recognised 
the private marks with which they are branded, form them 
water and once more subjected to the axe 
ends, if damaged by the accidents 
are sawn off, and 
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| thirty first class, ten second-class, 
lars, 12 dollars, and 10 dollars, according to their several 
The cutters here, as in Honduras, are provided witb rations 
| and take their payment in the same relative proporti 
| goods, The mahogany cutters around Belize are principally 
| the progeny of slaves who were formerly employed there. But 
duras they are chiefly Caribs, who are greatly superior to the blacks 
| activity, strength, and intelligence. Many of the Caribs travel 


i“ 
in 


termination. 
We are entirely without information as to the amount 
the mahogany trade of Honduras. 


and value 

















teen men are required to cut fodder for the cattle. and twelve more to 
These last usually encamp near the main 
ly of the wood, the river-side being too distant to travel to and return 


ay. 
the 
on the river, at six in 
the evening, and arrive at the place of lading about midnight. The 
cracking of the long whips of the drivers, at which they are very expert, 
rouses tho loaders from their slumbers ; indeed these whips are heard at 
an immense distance, and the sound resembles the effect of a dropping 


three hours, the loaders once more repose themselves, till the next morn- 
ing at nine. The drivers now return with the logs to the embarcadero. but 
transit is seriously retarded by the weight, and they are frequently 
delayed by stumps of trees, which in the daytime could be avoided easily 
ards, though the 
drivers and all engaged in the joarney are plentifully supplied with 
torches. The embarcadero is reached however, by the next morning, and 
theliegs, having been first marked with the initials of the owners, are 
thrown into the river. The wearied cattle are unyoked and fed, and the 
refreshed, and 
Frei- 
process of midnight 
“ tracking’’—the numbers of bellowing, haif-wild oxen, the shouting, 
half-naked and savage drivers, each bearing a flickering torch, throwing 
its lurid light upon the dark jungle scenery, the cracking of the whips 
a of the wagons, echoing and reverberating through the des- 
ert glades of the primeval forest at the hour of darkest oe +e ~ 
t 
remembered that this strange procession occupies fully a quarter of 


The periodical rains set in with the last week in May—in the course 
of a few hoars only, the roads become impracticable, and the work is at 
an end—the gear and tools are housed, and the oxen turned out to pas- 
tare. By the end of Jane, the rivers have swelled to their extreme 
height. The logs are then floated with the stream a distance of about 
200 miles, being followed by their several gangs in pifpans, to disentangle 
aggs’’ and the pendant branches of overhanging trees, un- 
the logs. place is also the head rears © Sik Se itpans, | til they are stopped at the mouth of the river by a boom. Every 50n6 
or peculiar canoes of the coast, espec Vie ccorsinn sneatitant ha by 
which are navi, down to the wharves, where are taken from the 

_ } mabe dhe surface even, the 
force of the current, 
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The | ler ; Leyden, the insatiate stadent and marvellous orieatalist ; 
| captain receives from 30 dollars to 45 dollars per month ; and the men, 15 


tion of money and 
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of moral graces as 

of old-world simplicity and loyalty pervading 

a - to a of chivalry , indeed, 
i excellent keeping with nee me ed. Mr. 

also been fortunate in receiving most able : 

ven of Mr. Tytier’s youth, as well as 
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co-operation. 
some relating to his 
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David Hume, who appears to have departed on this occasion from h 
usual mildness towards literary opponents, Bat in this case, what the 
mae was has more t interest than what the writer did. Ila bis 
healthy nature, fervent affections and love of harmless frolic lasted un- 
impaired till the age of fourseore. At seventy-five, we find him writing 
of the wife he bad lost two years before, as fondly as he might have dene 
fifty years back : “She is the first idea that strikes my waking thought 
in the morning, and the last that forsakes it in sleep.” Traly, a 
ous old father for any man to bave had. Patrick Tytler’s father, 
too, Lord Woodhouselee, was equally distinguished for talents, culture, 
and domestic perfection—the word is not too strong. Nothing can be 
more attractive than the picture given of the scientific lawyer, the 
learned Professor of Universal History, the popular author at his own 
home, and surrounded by his family. “ My dear father,” writes his 
daughter Ann, “ when did he ever fiud out a fault in any of his children? 
We were all perfection with him, yet we were a wild unraly set; we 
scrambled into a sort of uncertain education, I scaree know how. M 
dear mother in vain endeavoured to check my father’s unlimited tadal- 
‘I do it on principle,’ he would say j ‘I know they are the kind 
of children with whom it will answer best. 4 And it did answer mar- 
vellously well, as it always will when “done oa principle,” not from 
indolence or were impulse ; when, consequently, it is steady and con- 
stant, to be leaned on confidently, not fitful and uncertain, to be taken 
advantage of while it lasts. Miss Aon Tytler gives us many a charm- 
ing peep into social life at Woodhouselee. Walter Scott, most lovable 
of all the sons of genius, came often there for many daysatatime, “It 
was a beautiful feature in his character ibat he required no audience 
the learned or the great to draw out the charm of his conversation 
seemed in his element equally with old and young.” What walks they 
bad with him in the ings! up t ds the green hill of Castlelaw, 
with Carnethy rising bebind. There “he would begin bis delightfal 
stories, 5S mes they were legends of the old Covenunters ; for at no 
‘ distance from where we were seated, had been di-covered several 


ovenanters’ graves ; 
ee whence they came.” 

Could anything be better than such mornings as these? Yee ; still 
more delectabie thrill of * the ghost-stories of the autamna evenings, 
when we used to entreat my father not to ring for candles after dinner ; 
but drawing round the clear wood-fire, we ned with soch excited 
feelings of terror and of awe, that very soon, for any of as to have 
moved to ring a bell would bave been impossible. How could we dare 
to doubt the trath of every word, having ourselves 
ghost to be believed in, celebrated by Walter Scott 
ballads, ‘To Auchiodiany’s hazel shade and haunted 


and “a mysterious! 
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Im tbc carly Guys of bis married life, Walter Scott was not 
we have seen, a frequent visitor, bat a near 3 bis 
tage at Lasswade, with “ but one good sitting-room,’ 
ane yay tay tee 

i , too, Came wart, ‘no deep philosopher 
branches of the family ;” Henry Mackenzie, not so 
“ man of feeling’’ as, indeed, to shrink from the excitement of, or 
find “ intense enjoyment” in, a cock-fight, but kind hearted, and al 
a friend at need ; Sir James Mackintosb, who was related to Mrs, 


only, 
et “every 
Woodho 
to the 


eaise 
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Jeffrey, with his brilliaat couversation 
possible guests, Sydaey Smith, with his 
nevolent character and sparkling wit.” 
on @ stormy a Woodbouselee, when rattling 
amy pees ready-minded, 
, that he might “cure it in 
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change, before the love and goodness 
: ness of our life when 


a year into the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, The following spring, accompanied by three intimate friends, he 
went off to Paris, beheld that constellation of remarkable men that 
shone out there for a brief season during Napoleon’s exile to Elba. His 
life was bright and exciting. “Only think of seeing the Apollo Belve- 
dere one morning, and the Emperor Alexander the next ;’”’ but in the 
midst of it all, he could find time for long letters to those at home, and 
his commonplace-book shows that none of the temptations and distsac- 
tions with which be was ded, ever | d his lofty standard of 
theory or practice. After only three years’ standing at the bar, Mr. 
— was made jadtor crown-counsel—an honourable t t, 
he delighted to ascribe solely to the respect paid to his father’s 
memory. The next ten years of bis life passed peaceably. Law and li- 
teratare divided his studious hours. He attended the nortbern circuit 
with a fair promise of professional popalarity ; but bis biographer ad- 
mits that in his inmost heart Mr. Tytler loved the law — as a branch ye, 
of literature—believes that, as a profession, he never really loved iteat | that Tytler’s true life was spent neither in the State Paper Office nor 
all. However, for several years he did hie best to like it. | among his relatives and fi It was a hidden thing. So religious, 
Pleasantly alternating with the basiness of his life, we find summer | so cheerfal, so useful, so happy a career would leave us nothing to reg: 
visits and wanderings, an expedition to Norway, much social —— | ret, did we not find that excessive application impaired bodily health, 
at the Bannatyne Clab or with the Mid-Lothian yeomanry, of which clab and led to a slight paralytic seizare two years before the close of his 
and corps Tytler’s exuberant spirits, ready faculty of song-writing, aod | great work in 1843. In 1544, a letter from Sir Robert Peel announced 
beautiful voice in song-singing, made bim a pi popular | that a pension of £200 per annum had been granted to the laborious 
member. He tried bis pen, too, in the early pages of Blackwood, and | historian, who forwards the welcome intelligence in his own playful wa: 
what with stady and society, he must have lived only too fast, for, at a | to Mr. Burgon ; and we would willingly have quoted his letter, as well 
very early age, we find him recording that his friends often told bim that | as many of those to his children, had our limits allowed it. In 1845, 
his brow was already wrinkled and marked with furrows, and that for so Tytler went into second nuptials with a lady be had long kaown, “ of 
young @ man it “ was a shame that it should be so.” | great personal attractions, fine abilities, many accomplishments.”’ 
It was about the year 1823 that he began, according to Mr. Bargon, to | He was at this time contemplating a History of the Reformation ; and 
exemplify what was with bim, in after-years, a favourite literary pre- | thas, with unimpaired devotion to stady, and a renewal of domestic hap- 
cept—namely, that an author, instead of frittering away his energies on | piness, bis life seemed about to brighten into a second summer. But the 
a multitade of subjects of minor interest, should, as soon as practicable, | t labours of 4 past had not been pursued with impunity. 
take up some large inquiry, and then make it the business of his literary | When will good men learn that, with re; to our physical health, it is 
life to proseoute that inquiry with exclusive attention ; making his other decreed that as a man soweth, so also he shall reap? When will their 
studies subsidiary to his own great master-study, and reading every book | conscience plead for the more strict observance of the great laws 
with a constant reference to this one ruling object of his ambition. Tyt- | apply to the care of these temples of the soul, and denounce their 
ler had a hereditary love of history ; his legal studies had familiarised | tion as disobedience to the will of God concerning us? Tytler’s physical 
him with that of his own country ; he began to feel that “ law, too jea- and mental energies broke down suddenly and completely. The remain- 
lous to brook the presence of a rival,’ and evidently a rival preferred, | ing years were years of wandering from place to place in the vain search 
was fast forsaking him, and that he was capable of fuller development | for health ; of inaction and despondency, over which it were painfal to 
and worthier snccess in another department of enterprise. much for | dwell. He died in 1849. 

Causes ; but it was “an evening at Abbotsford” which de-| Our short sketch can convey little notion of the charm of the character 
cided bis fate. It was Sir Walter Scott who suggested to him the scheme | the biographer has sc well portrayed ; nor can a pen-and-ink outline 
of writing a H of Scotland, remarking that he knew his tastes and | give much idea of a Vandyck. t no one can, we think, have had 
favourite pursuits jay so strong in the line of history that the labour | even thus much insight into the natare of the book, without heartily 
could not fail to be cor genial to him and that, having the advan- | agreeing with Mr. Burgon that the life of a good man may be more in- 
tage of youth on his side, he might live tocomplete a work which would | structive, and better deserving of attention, than maay a more stirring | 
confer a lasting benefit on his country. biographical record. 

At first, Tytler seems to have been a little daunted by the formidable 
character of the undertaking ; bat its labours all lay in a congenial di- 
rection, and he was not a man to shrink ffom labour. In the summer of 
1826 he appears to have entered upon his work io There are cities which have owed their foundation to the munificence 
this year for him a still more sacred interest. He married in its | of kings, the necessities of warriors, or the eaterprise of commerce. 
pring & beaatiful and accomplished woman, to whom he had been | There are towns which have owed their prosperity to the advantages of 
jeeply attached for two years, and they settled in Edinburgh. Perbaps, | their tion, and there are some which have sprang into importance 
if there be any point of fair criticism as to the manner in which Mr. | from rade plans of a land surveyor. Tunbridge Wells, however, owes 
eo Rang executed his task, any “ dilemma’’ between the fear of | nothing to king, chief, or merchant. Its tude is due to—a Saint. 
with: or revealing too much, out of which his “ instinct” bas not! And to no less a saint than the invulnerable Dunstan, who, 
extricated him to the satisfaction of all, it is with regard to the extracts | to Hume, behaved very ill to his lord and king, the ill-fated Edwy, 
a us from Mr. Tytler’s correspondence with his wife. Letters | showed a disgusting want of gentlemanly feeling in his transactions with 
4s these should have been sacred to the one to and for whom alone | the beautiful Elgiva, but was, nevertheless, a very heroic end potent 
they were written. They display no talent, they do not even individu- | spirit, swaying men as the storm-wind sways the seas. This ipfal 
alise ; they are just what any warm heart and graceful mind might have | saint bad a cell, or some such lowly dwelling, at the pretty village of 
written to its dearest and nearest. We should have believed just as | Mayfield (about ten miles from Tunbridge Wells), where, on one oeca- 
SS ia Mr. Tytler’s conjugal devotion bad they not been inserted. | sion, he was visited by the Now, St. Danstan was exceedingly 
tters they are to be read and re-read through happy tears, to lie upon | cunning in the manu 
a loving heart, to be conned over and over again, with a deepening sense | disturbed by his unwelcome visitor, was engaged in fabricating a splendid 
of \beir meaning and their charm, by the one—not letters to appear in | chalice. So, growing wroth with the devil, who teased him, and tempted 
print ey years later—not fitted to meet or to reward the perusal of | him, and sneered at fis work, he suddenly seized a pair of tongs, red-hot 
the general reader. With that bliss no stranger should intermeddle. In | from the blaziag furnace, and—but we will quote the ancient poem,— 
1828, the first baby was born, and Tytler’s lot had fallen indeed upon . “ 
it ground ; —— already presage the quarter in which the cloud 
will gather. The th of the beloved Rachel, delioate trom the first, 
more and more so: symptoms of consumption came of, Bur swobh 
| a as Tytler’s must of necessity cast out fear—the insupportable fear 
of losing. He hoped on, and therefore had energy to work indefatiga- 
bly at his History, the first two volumes of which appeared tively 
in 1828 and 1829, and were very Seay reviewed by Sir Walter 
Scott in the Quarterly Review. In the spring of 1830, Tytler found it ne- 
cessary to visit London, for the purpose of consulting some of the inva- 
laable manueeripts contained in that rich treasure-house the State Paper 
Office, and in the British Museum. His visit appears to have been suc- 
cessful as to its main object, to have introduced bim to many a delight | town. 


in London are only built to many 
“ only hopes we hae nae connected ourselves wi’ a frail tenement.’ 

Frail or not, it was a happy home. Mr. Tytler’s enchanting playfal- 
| ness made his every retarn to it from ee or ao ae 
| @ very rapture to his childreo. Spite engrossing pursui t 

irreparable loss his heart had known, there was ever about him a “ spirit 
of delight,’’ a healthy pleasure in little thin ‘the baoyaat child sur- 
viving in the man,” which is one of Heaven’s choicest and in- 
deed further, perhaps, than any other towards bri everyday-life 
and insuring affection. 


Bat we mast not omit to notice what Mr. Bargoa impressively conve: 
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A DAY AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


earnest. But | 


St. Danstan, as the story 5 
Once pall’d the Devil b fy 
With red-hot tongs. whieh 


That be 
And, when released from the tongs, he took in sheer terror a tremendous 
leap—right over brooks, fields, ges, hills, and valleys—alighting at 
Tunbridge Wells, in whose cool spring-waters he plunged his glowing 
nose, obtained relief! Ever since that memorable dip, the waters 
have had—who can wonder at it?—a very peculiar flavour, and strange 
to say, bave pene the valuable power of strengthening the debilitated, 
and exhilarating the depressed, so that from far and near, the ailing re- 
sort to them, and scatter bright gold in return about the neighbouring 





r 
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ture and elaboration of golden vessels, and when dog he 





ful cirele ; but nothing could make up for the separation from his Ra- It is true, indeed, that scientific men, who feel a singular we fa 
chel, and as he pleasantly ex it, he “ soon began to feel like the | overthrowing all popular traditions, pretend to make light of this story, 
old gentleman who, when he lost at cards, used to say :“ Baaby, I’m no and assert that the waters owe their salutary qualities to an infusion of | 
diverted.’ The month of June, however, restored him to bis happy bome. | stee! and iron, derived from the strata through which they bubble up ; | 
The following winter, owing to the change of ministry, Tytler lost his | but we never believe these savanis, and we hope our readers are as Al | 
appointment ; but he was beginning to gain by his works. The //istory | oredulous as ourselves. 

went on sly, and two volumes of the Scottish Worthies were ready | However, Dudley Lord North, a distinguished and gallant young 
for publication. But the cload—the one cloud—gathered more dark | noble, one of the comrades of Prince Henry, son of James the First, whose 





than ever. Mrs, Tytler’s health could no longer endure an Edinbargh | health had been shattered by his wild debaucheries, visited Tunbridge 
winter. pm Mod the shelter fixed upon ; and it supplied to every | Wells in 1606, and received much benefit from the waters.* Twenty 
member of little party what they most wanted: to Mra. Tytler’s | years be published a work in which he praised them as equal 
delicate constitation, a mild air; to her husband, literary leisure. The a medicioal to the Spas of Germany, while free from the in- | 
summer was spent in London, in daily visits to the State-Office ; the next | conveniences which attended “a chargeable journey to sick 

winter, in Bute, At this time, there were bat few houses, and those of low condition, at | 

Barly in 1835 Mr. Tytler api to have felt increased anxiety re- | the Wells, and visitors resided at Tanbridge—whence the Wells obtained 
specting his wife’s health ; but he little knew how hopeless its state was. | their present appellation—or at Southborough and Rustball. During 

ie sec it would be ver. Ss mary if they could all settle for some | the later years of Charles the First’s reign, under the patronage of Hen- 

at Rome, Alas! bis Rachel was taken from him that very spring. | rietta Maria, the Wells grew into wonderful repute, and lords and ladies, 
Ter death seems to have been holy and beautiful like her life; and, sus- | and stern republicans flocked to drink the waters; though, mind 
tained by the memory and the influence of her “ lofty piety,” in the ex- | they did'not lay aside 
tremivy of her hasband’s ish, * the languag of pious t igaation | lodged only at 
ever swallowed up the language of heart-broken grief.” Roundheads, 

His three children were now bis constant companions ; and they seem | After the Restoration, “ The Wells”? became a place 
to have felt for bim as he did for his excellent father. “ There is but | fashion, and excelled in the multiplicity of its at jons even the me- 
one word,” writes his daaghter, “ that can express the whole method | tropolis itself The Merry Monarch’ssaturaine couctenance mi 
and extent of hie teaching, so powerful, so winaing, so lovely to us his | be seen there, and 
children ; that word is love.” After his severe affliction, we find that | rang constantly through the trees. Rochester 

returned to live with his family, and that they settled in London. ts ; Grammont, and Hamilton, and 

¢ went on Magny ona at the State-Office and daily reveiled, in It wasa t metamorphosis 
facta.” Could he, he writes, but have bad permission to work | ing courtiers of Buck Houee and the Mall, to the ama- 
till four, instead of from eleven to three. tear-rustics of Tanbridge Wells! “There was then,” says Lord Ma- 
Dr. for Scotland, died, and Tytler had | caulay, “no town there ; but within a mile of the spring, rustic cottages, 
. Political interest, however, turned the | somewhat cleaner and neater than the ordinary cottages of that time, 
were scattered over the heath. Some of these cabins were moveable, 


you 
their political differences! |The Cavalier party 
Southborough, while Rustball recognised none buat 











ley, their vices and 
for them—from 
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be queens— esas Anne . . 
divine, was there at time ; and the duke sent 
and held Toug discourses with him concerning 
The Princess Anne much affected the Wells, and often 
She was there os the year of the “ Glorious at tney wel : 
despatched to ames’s her equerry to congra’ 
birth of the ill-fated Prince of don cherwetiy tenen of the Pretender. 
Before this royal lady, in the new charch of St. Charles, Arch 
Tillotson preached, on the 2nd September, his eloquent discourse, 
oo Oe fed and admired by the oat, on the parable of the Ten 
In 1696, she caused a basin to be erected at {he spring, 
afterwards bore the name of “the Queen’s Well ;” in 16 
the young Duke of Gloucester, having met with a serious 
rou 
io 


which } 

98, her on 
fall on the 
ill kempt walks, she placed in the hands of one of the principal 
we — - sum of one pected Dames, tt, Se eats oak Game 
might be put into proper repair. reta: a or two afterwards 
to fina that the Tec aeed The hi ways were un- 
touch Majesty that withdrew the 
light of her countenance from the Wells, never visited it again ; 
though the inhabitants, by way of peace-offering, in 1702, the year of 
ber accession to the throne, planted upon the common a grove—unhap- 
pily it never flourished !—and called it “ the Queen’s Grove.” 

About the same time, the church we have spoken of was completed, 
and though a small edifice, it was built in three parishes ; the altar, for 
instance, standing in Tunbridge, the vestry in Frant, and the pulpit in 
Speldbarst. either recovered 
the lves, carried 
out ueen's design, and the chief street of the Wells was paved with 
the a pete iar mate: which gave to that promenade the name it still 
retains—the Pantiles. 


Up and down the Pantiles, “ in the days when George was king,” 
raded the celebrities of Britain. Dr. Johnson, burly and awkward, 
coat Hews gy a adorned with huge battons; Elizabeth Carter, who 
translated “ Epictetus,” and talked Greek “‘ faster than any one in Eng- 
land ;” Lord Chief Justice Mansfield the silver- ed ; Cumberland, the 
a tist (bis resid , Cumberland House, is still standing); and lords 
and ladies, royal princes and princesses, flocked to the Wells, to drink 
pF Myety to stare at one another, to form small coteries, and circulate 


talk. 
About 1730, Tunbridge Wells first acknowledged the sway of Beau 
Nash, who was reveguian’ | as the master of the ceremonies at the assem- 
bly room, and became the des arbiter of fushion ;—Beau Nash, the 
impadent wit, the fortunate adventarer ;—Beau Nash, whose smile gave 
importance to those on whonffit fell, whose frown withered the unlucky 
offender into insignificance, or branded him with shame. 

Beau Nash’s repartees were the dread of the fashionable denizens of 
the Wells, They cut very deep at times, but were characterised rather 
by than keenness ; and like most ballies he was easily “ put 
do Oa one occasion, noticing in the paredttenee GO nay Sey 
in countenance and deformed in figure, he approached her, and to | 
with an air of mock a word or two of preface, ing 
“Do you know the name of Tobit’s dog?’ He slank away discomfited 
at her reply. bp Yes,” she said, “ his name was Nash, and a very impudent 

was, too 


, in due time, the inhabitants, havio 
pe one hundred pounds, or found the mone 
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Since the days of Nash, other potentates have wielded the scepire of 
fashion—Collet, Derrick, Blake, Tyson, Roberts, Captain Merryweather, 
and Lieut. Madden ; but none obtained the influence or te of Beau 
Nash ; and with the res'gnation of Lieut. Madden, in 1836, mimic so- 
vereignty came to an abrupt termination. 

Tuabr Wells cannot boast of any public buildings or architectural 
relics w of particalar notice. are, however, some houses as- 
sociated with the ‘ iduel the 


of cemtucut twat 





Queen resided in 1835, while yet Princess 
first Duchess of Wellington received the news of tory 

manca ; the pious and munificent Selina, Countess of Huatingdon, lived 
at Culverden ; at Ephraim House, it is supposed, Charles If. and his 
courtiers made merry ; and at Somverville Cottage died the eccentric 
William Huntingdon, 8.S,, or Sinner Saved, as he delighted to particu- 
larise himself. 

The two prominent features of Tunbridge Wells—as the excursiovist will 
readily observe—are the Wells and the Tanbridge ware were 
For the jon of the latter, w of varieties of 
and foreign wood are employed, mach taste and ity are dis- 
played in their arrangement. The Wells are y 
beneficial of the water having been tested by a long 
ence. The excursionist will, of course, some 
“ ware,” and drink a draught or two 
having rambled prong the town, hay 
raim, , and Calverley, betake himse! 
sprent with golden furze and waving feros, 

Here his attention will doubtlessly be attracted by the multiform rocks 
rising, gaunt and abrupt, out of the smiling herbage, ¢ 
singular cluster known as the Toad > the ' 
inc of birch-trees, en of, in 1661, by Evelyn ;—* W 
about the solitades (soli no | H, I y admired, 

* the extra 
trees among the 

These rocks are covered with quaint i 


ons. One of 
Bel 


nscripti them, the 
Rock, so called because when struck it gives forth a bell-iike rag] 
ho had the ill-fortune to fal 


ot the highest | “rough the 


























a lofty crowned 
tly a +7 of Ancient Britain—which 


bare be are are worth notice, and, two 
from the Quaker-founder of Penn- 
bourhood. 


t 
ing it on a tour through Sussex, met with “ more wonderous rocks 
p= Sa and much worse ground, than in the Peak.” 
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Eutpervial Parlianent. 


THE QUEEN OPENS THE SESSION. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, June 7. 

This afternoon Her Majesty the Queen ro Parliament in person. 
At an early hour le began to take up eir positions in the Parks, 
and along the route by which the Royal procession was to pass to the 
Houtes of Parliament. There was no change in the arrangements which 
have been adhered to for many years past. 

“ Ata few minutes beforetwo o’clock the departure of the Queen from 
Buckingbam Palace was announced by the firing of guns in St. James's 
Park. Her Majesty was accompanied in her state carriage, drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses, by the Prince Consort, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Master of the Horse, and the Duchess of M , Mistress of the 


Her Majesty was loudly cheered as she passed along by the immense 
multitade of persons who had assembled. 

Their Lordships met at two o’clock for the ceremonial of opening the 
actual business of Parliament. On ber Majesty’s arrival, about twenty 
minutes past two, the House of Commons, w to assemble at 
one, was summoned Mr. Pulman, Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, to hear the Royal Speech. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I avail myself with satisfaction, in the nt anxious state of public 
affairs, of the advice of my Parliament, I have summoned to meet 
with the least possible ° 

I have directed that pa; shall be laid before you, from which you 

learn how earnest unceasing have been my endeavours to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. Those endeavours have, unhappily, failed ; 
and war bas been declared between France and Sardinia on one side, and 
Austria on the other. Receiving assurances of friendship from both the 
conterding parties, I intend to maintain between them a strict and im- 
partial neutrality ; and I hope, with God's , to preserve to my 
le the blessing of continued peace. However, in the present state 

Of Rarope, Ihave decmed it ecemary to the security of my dominions 
and the honour of my Crown to increase my naval forces to an amount 
exceeding that which has been sanctioned by Parliament. I rely with 
on your cordial concurrence in this precautionary measure of 


defensive policy. 

The King of the Two Sicilies having announced to me the death of the 
Sng, father, and bis own accession, I have thought fit, in concert with 
the Emperor of the French, to renew my diplomatic intercourse with 
the court of Naples, which had been suspended daring the late reign. — 
 ~- hggnnenpeRREpe Rinne amnaamenied foot- 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The estimates for the year, for which provision has not been made 
the late Parliament, wil] be immediately laid before you, tegether wi 
such estimates as preseat circumstances render indispen- 
stably necessary for the public service. : 
viog effect, so far as 
tins suggestions of 


Aly Lords and Centiemon, 
I have directed a bill to be prepared for 
the aid of Parliament may be to 
to inquire into the best 
Royal Navy, and I recommend th’ 
on. 


the Commissioners whom T tad appolated 
mode of efficiently manning the 
apres wager So your Semneiete sttastt 
easures of legal and social improvement, the 
the late Parliament was necessarily interrupted by the dissolution, will 
again be brought under your consideration. 1 should with pleasure give 
my sanction to any well-considered measure for the a ment of the 
laws which regulate the representation of my people in Parliament ; and 
should you be of opinion that the necessity of giving your immediate 
ee oe to the defence and financial 
condition of the cou not leave you sufficient time for legislating 
with due delteration daring the present session, on a subject at once 
80 difficult and so extensive, I trust that at the commencement of the 
next session your earnest attention will be given to a question, of which 
an early and satisfactory settlement would be greatly to the pablie ad- 
van 


I feel assured that you will enter with zeal and diligence on the dis- 
charge of your Parliamentary duties, and I pray that the result of your 
deliberations may tend to secure to the coantry the continuance of peace 
abroad and progressive improvement at home. 


THE ADDRESS IN REPLY. 
Her Majesty having read her ious agra the House adjourned 
— ow o'clock, hy ry tnd Chancellor having read the Royal 
, a ceremony wi was repeated by the © 
Earl of Powis moan and Viscount Litord 
from the Throne. 

Earl Graxvitte reviewed at some oe 
Goveroment, and his regret that their efforts at preserving the 
eee ee He was aware that 

might be asked why he had not moved ac amendment, as he was of 
opinion that the Government did not the confidence of the coun- 
he considered that as the 


s 


the foreign policy of the 


another place. 
The Earl of Mawespury declined to enter upon a defence of the foreign 
of the Government at an tune moment ; at the same time 
'y willing to meet noble Earl opposite whenever he 

to raise the iesue.—The House was also addressed b 

Howey, the Marquis of Norwansr, the Eart of Carvisiz, the of 
Eourtos, Lonp Brovemam, the Ear. of ou, and the Duxe 
had been entered into 


of AncYLe. 
The Eant of Dexsy denied that any 
Cardinal ics having felt they 
were treated with courtesy, many of that body had 
The noble 


ley 
was 
might 


Wiseman ; bat the Roman 


ven their support 
to the present Government y- 1 fatther denied 
ee eee oe that they had endea- 
voured to influence the the expenditure of money, had 
foundation : and be defended the from the attacks which 


; 


i 


£ 


i 


ae 


i 


lerk at the table, tae | acy 


seeking 

foreign control, and to substitute for arbitrary goveroment 

free institutions? Even if it were so, whatever mee be our 

we are bound by treaties and by international obligations w’ would 
not enable us to give an active effect to those sympathies. But I mast 
say, with almost all who have spoken on this subject, 
cannot view with approval the course of conduct which bas been pur- 
sued by Austria—while I have no sympathy with Aastrian rule or with 
the Austrian form of goveroment—this is a war undertaken under false 
pretences ; it is a war, not for the freedom and liberation of Italy ; it is 
one in which unfortunately Sardinia bas taken the lead in forcing upon 
Italy, thereby, as I have stated on a former occasion, seriously £ 
that cause of constitutional government which we the friends of Sardi- 
nia earnestly desire to see tried and prosper there, and showing that a 
Government with free institutions may not be less aggressive, no less 
ambitious of aggrandisement, not lesa prone to disturb the peace and 
——s of its neighbours than the most arbitrary despotism.’ (Hear, 


AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS. 

House of Commons. 
The Royal Speech having been read from the chair, 
The Hon. A. Eozrton moved the address in reply to it. He strongly 
defended the foreign policy of the Government. He utterly repudiated 
the charge against ber Majesty’s ministers of entertaining Austrian sym- 
pathies ; but if they were divested of the neutrality of the country 
would be in far greater from the Italian sym; es of some of 
their successors. With to’ Reform, the country desired a moder- 
ate measure, and sach could only be expected from the present Govera- 
ment. Having called on the House to discard factious motives, and ad- 
dress itself to the business of the country, he concluded by moving the 
Address.—Sir J. Elphinstone the Address. 

The Marquis of Hartineron theo an amendment, in the form 
of an addition to the address, to the effect that the House had no confi- 
dence in the Government. He justified his motion by the precdeent of 
1841, when Mr. Stuart Wortley carried a similar amendfheat to the ad- 
dress of the Melbourne ministry, and observed 
colleagues must themselves be anxious to be released, in igs the 
other, from their Vyas position of a Government ia a mi ty, and 
under censure. amendment was seconded by Mr. Hansury. 

Tue Cuance..or or THe Excuequer found no fault with the motion 
now made, affirming that it would be advantageous to the country to 
know whether the ernment possessed the confidence of the house or 
not. He denied that the late dissolution had any analogy with that of 
1841, which was the dissolution of a Parliament elected under the ad- 
ministration of the friends of the Government thus dissolving it, He 
admitted the ill success of the Ministerial measures in the late Parlia- 
ment, declaring that no measures, however framed, could have been suc- 
cessful in a hostile Parliament, and that such ill success formed an ex- 


par 
ve oe Wile coacataen a fair and 
the ill success of the ministry, 


time shou 
the house. 
constitutional support. He denied 
in the late Parliament, was a reason for a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the present. He defended, oa these grounds, the late dissolu- 
tion, and the conduct of the ministry after the vote on the resolution of 
Lord John Russell. The right hon. 
sarcastic severity on the speech of \ 
reckless statements there made be (Mr. Disraeli) bad attributed, at 
reading, to the young gentleman w! 
to the : those statements had been treated by Lord Derby 
ie Sires concenes, leaving it to him to declare them to be im t 
fabrications. He eh hee oe pro 
ceeded, with special severity upoa the allegations that the Government 
bad bargained for support with the Roman Catholics. 
The conduct of our f oinian spe ace snetars qpound <f conmuse 
on the Ministry. How could an opinion be formed the papers in 
reference to these affairs had been prodaved? Was success to be the 
only test of ability in negociation, and was every government to be cen- 
sared which was unable to prevent the breaking out of hostilities? Were 


sasha Nuc niet 


ernment of which the chiefe 
a men’ 
Palmerston? lo the midst of these 





ic day did not bring forward votes of want of coafidence, or frame cunning 


resolutions to embarrass the public service, That 0; tion, on the 


contrary, lent the Ministry its assistance In the prosecution of the war. 
He then entered on the subject of the late Reform Bill, which added a 
larger number to the had been added by the bill of 


of the ill success of previous proposals of reform? Haviog then replied 
to the ments for the ameudment, be pointed out the y shadowed 
forth in the Speech itself. He should be prepared, w the papers 
were produced, to vindicate the of the Government. At 

t he that the conduct of the Opposition bad exercised an 
fojarioas effect on our negociations by weakening the authority of the 
Government, not with France, but with Austria, so that the latter power 
believed that the fature Bri Ministry would be the patrons of war 
against itself, and bence it took that unfortunate step which bad brought 
upon it mach disaster. + (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) He reasserted the 
acoaracy of the declaration he had made at the close of the last session, 
that it was then probable that peace would be The Ministry 
aring the recent eventa, the slightest bias either to- 
wards Ausiria or France. He avowed the opinion of the Government 
that Reform could not be dealt with in the t session, with so many 


urgent measures demanding settlement. But they did not shrink from 
the responsibility of dealing with the question ia a future session. He 
protested the assertion that should be the 


7 os 


House. 
Lord Bury defended the amendment as the natural consequence of the 


late dissolution. 
Ww rose to speak, it being evidently the 
to maintain ao ute silence. 


side of the and expressed 
his opinion that the coautry would not be satisfied unless the House fully 
the 


questien. 

Sir C. Narmer would pass over these squabbles, aod call atten- 
tion to a far more important question, state of the national defences. 
At considerable length he stated his views. He believed that the Freneb 
navy was stronger than our own, and whether there was a treaty or a 
convention between France and Russia or not, the country ought to be 

what position it was in to resist a combination between these two 


ers. , 

Mr. J. Wison said although Government could boa-t of-a large num- 

ber of votes, it could not command the voices of its supporters. They 
a great deal about a dodge, but that epithet was certainly ap- 

to the policy of the Government that night He 

, not only upon domestic but upon foreign grounds ; 

House to accept the challenge thrown out to it, and 

which might be recoguieed as a strong and effi- 
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that Lord Derby and bis | Mr. Hi 


- | tared to give 


. | Vereelli, bebiod the corps d’armée of the King, pushed on 


vatives in and ont of 
power, declared tha: tbe present Government was not w: of su 
—Colonel Dickson and Mr. Durr Gorpon having the Houae. 
Mr. S. Firz@eracp recalled the 


circumstances under which the present 
Government took office when the late Ministry was overthrown 


indignant voice of the people. He dedied that the Government L.-] 
the language of menace to France, whilst they patronised Austria. He 


then attacked Lord Palmerston, as foreign minister, and urged the House 
not to restore him to power.—Mr. Bricur said that he should not oppose 
the Government because they bad diasolved Parliament, nor because of ~ 
certain vague charges respecting the elections. Further, he could not 
vote against them because they had been unable to keep the peace be- 
tween two great Powers of Europe. But be ted that the neutra- 
lity which they had declared was not siocere. If peace was to be broken 
it could be only against France, and he considered the policy of the 
—— Goveroment sach as to render the duration of peace with 
rance impossible, He then entered at some | into his reasons 
for at all expposing that the Emperor of the French is, ia 
friendly to thiscountry. Leaving the question of peace or war, he - 
ed to the late Reform Bill of the Government, which be said. was in ’ 
reality an anti-reform bill, 80 that he could have no faith in the pres- 
ent Administration prodaciog any measure that would be . 
He then warned the next Liberal Government which should be form- 
ed, that unless they avoided the errors of their aa ig ag they 
share their fate. honourable member was followed by Lorp Asu- 
Ley, Mr. Patx, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Lippge.t, and Mr, J. H. Gorwey, the lat- 
ter of whom, though a moderate Liberal, announced his intention of sup- 
porting the Goverament.—Mr. F, Crossiey ha criticised the Gov- 
ernment Reform Bill, said it was the duty of the Liberal party to eoa- 
lesce, and he should have more faith in a Government from its 
ranks satisfying the people with respect to reform and preventing the 
country being drawn iato war.—After a few words from Mr. Horner, 
N d his inteation of votin 





. Hons. 
—Shortly after, Sir J, 


“ the Red Indian of debate,”’ 
of the tomahawk. He recapitulated at length the supposed 

the Government, attacking the bouaty offered to seamen, and the War 
Office circular in regard to the volunteer corps.—Mr. Warrssipe 

to Sir James Graham, and attacked strongly the foreign policy of 
Palmerston, who, be said, was-iafact the author of the present 

in Earope. The policy of the noble lord, indeed, was quite at variance 
with the principles of non-intervention.—On the motion of Mr. 
Gipson, the debate was adjourned. 


q 


DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Friday, June 1. 

The adjourned debate on the address was resumed by Mr. M. Grsson, 
who declared that of the yrad pad who were now inevitable, he was 
compelled to prefer that of the Liberals. Referring to the late elections, 
he admitted that all parties were in turn amenable to the charge of eleo- 
toral corruption ; but he charged the administration with having made 
use of their executive more than ey improper. 
As to the forei; of the , while he would 

vernment wi aon eapousin ether ade, be averred that t 
Austrian sympathies. er; 
nuated that France, in ber late proceedings, 
Was this consistent with that perfect ay ne | he bad so a... 
fessed? He believed the war to bave been inevitable after the 
tions of the Paris conferences, in t of the States of Italy. Believ- 
ing that the cause of reform was safer in other hands than of the 
present Government, he gave his cordial support to the amendment, 

Mr. Gibson was followed on the same side by Mr. Sydney Herbert, Sir 
G. C. Lewis, Lord Jobn Russell, &c. The speakers in support of the Go- 
vernment were back aod LLindsay—two ultra Liberals ; Sir 


Je Paxtagwon, 
At 2 o'clock on Sxturday morning the House divided, when there ap- 


3 


For the amendment (expressing a want of confidence in the Ministry). .323 
Against it........00 


speeeweeeeeecrrerccesessvessresesesssseessSlO 


Majority against Government 


—_—>— 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 
THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA, 

Now that the French and Austrian dispatches are before the public, it 
is clear that the battle of a “we a more decisive so than any 
one ventured to anticipate. The Austriaus themselves admit that on 
Saturday, the 4th, five brigades, one division, and one corps d'armée—a 
force amounting to 70,000 men at the least, and probably to more, 
engaged at Buffalora. Indeed, the French Emperor reckons 
125,000. On the other band, the French army 
corps d'armées of Niel, of Canrobert, of 
under St. Jean a Angel, and of the Sardioiaa 
son woes aatuaity ondaaan TOT Uae took part in the great 
men were actually en. ts y 2 opera- 
tion of crossing the Ticino and defeating 

Now, it seems that oa the 3ist of May 
tt : sche tanatnas ould be by Piacenza. 
strangely enoagh i at we 
idea aoe from the beginning ; 
Seped by us 2 pee, those 

enough m 

7 : why the attack | 

across the Lomellino to the Ticino. 


Seecpen cececereeesseeeesesees 1S 


2, 


Hl 


za and 


at the same time the mass of the French army, ing up f 

on the Ist of June, Niel entered Novara. In short, the Emperor 
had determined to the flank of the Austrians, and be 
pared to do it. Not a moment was to be lost. The 


already aware of their danger. 
On the 2d of Jane, their bead uarters were at Rosate, some 
i r Austrian da 
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standarde, | mal meeting of the Opposition, beld preparatory to the pending trial of <f.tn Gans of ten eres oustg, eh tv tetinenn ene 
strength, he declared his willingness to take the head or the tail place, | Russia and France, makes the Mediterranean a mare 
‘ whichever the chance medley of events might award him. Amlable and | powers whose countries do not border its shores, and 
practical Lord Joha! It remains to be seen, however, to whom the task | consequent expulsion of Great Britain from Malta, the 
But perhaps even these are not the most important of this great | of forming a new Administration will be confide’ ; whether in short | and Gibraltar!! The Peers, it seems, were not 

battle. Acoording to the first accounts, it seemed as — her Majesty will not invite some less obnoxious individual, than either | the disclosure ; perhaps because the story was not 

aE a a I eee ag ie i eit cnensive telegram (2f these noble Lords, to be the foremost among her servants, It ls a se-| same mild intention towards Great Britain having 
‘ rious mistake—and some of our intelligent American contemporaries bave | gounced in print, with an additional sentence against continued British 

5 os were spiked, and the ammanition was cast into | tumbled into it—to suppose that the conflict just brought to issue was | sway at the Cape of Good Hope, Bermuda, Ceylon, and more 

se ens Ses rah ak et ets mer 1 nr ssn of prs ot aing inte Pr an lo me moet A 

jntrenchments at Melegnano. According to the latest accounts'the de- |“ ine” and the outs, the Liberals and the Conservatives. There has 

feated army bas the Adda, and the headquarters was at Cavati-/ been no General Elections for many years, wherein the feeling 


i, close to Cremona. The truth is, the French Emperor, having the h i 
country in bis favour, found a Fann it Mavance ta force, aud was thus | ‘¢ Cousiry was less aroased, and wherein indeed there was) so little to argue about, and yet a pounding of each other's adversation 


tion which the Austrians might take wp. Nor | '¢# Opportunity for appealing to it. The Ministry thought to strength-| was so essential or so customary, that honourable Members fell-to with 
does it seem probable that now they bave anything to gain by risking a | en itself—it failed to do so sufficiently to prolong ite existence ; but | damaging reminiscences and pungeat wit. By the way, the scene came 
general action until they reach their quadrangle of fortresses. It is|the numerical superiority by which it bas been finally worsted bas| near an early and inglorious termination, Mr. Disraeli having vainly es- 


seldom that an Emperor above fifty ventures to assume the command of 
mo A it is cler atill to find Be a man who, in nine days, could arisen from party divisions of very old standing, and altogether apart | sayed the small dodge of pressing for a division ere all the Opposition 


earch m Alessandria, cross a great river in the face of 120,000 men, | {rom momentary influences. So far from this being the case—and it is} Members had been sworn in. Nothing however came of it ; and the 
defeatiog them so thoroughly as to compel them, it may almost be said, | in connnection with the contioental war that our neighbours have | course was clear for three nights of acrimonious recrimination, pleasant 


to evacuate Lombardy. Daily News, June 11. spoken—neatrality was announced and advocated by the rivals for | if not profitable to peruse, and varied by allusions to topics possessed 


“The Emperor by a movement executed with admirable rapidity was the ewest velees of the people, as the only possible course that | of less novelty than interest. The Government defended itself with suc- 
able to concentrate almost all the effective of the Franco-Sardinian army, | ¥8 opea to us nationally. It is true that when the Government spoke | cess against sundry charges, though it failed to clear itself of the charge 
and, by crossing the Ticiao, to remove the theatre of the war into the | of neutrality, it winked its eye towards Vienna; but it is no less true | of one-sidedaess in respect to its proclaimed neutrality. Its vindication 


lains of Lombardy. The Austrians, on their part, as soon as they could tion twitted the Government with this indiscretion, 1 
pest the Guede effected by the allies, also concentrated on the lett thes when the Opposition tw ve bed iscretion, | mainly consisted in carrying the war into Africa. and proving—as we 


. | it winked its own neutral eye as palpably in the direction of Paris. To} have already said—that Lord Palmerston is just as much biassed 

bank of the Ticino with an activity to which justice must be rendered ; ; 
and they were able to surprise the Imperial Guard, which was nearly | talk therefore of Lord Derby's fall being a signal rebuke, swift justice, | in one direction as Lord Derby can have been in tho, other. 
pay as are ao the Pte higbe — Emperor. My object | the immediate consequence of his knowa predilection for Austria, | The attic salt was also well rubbed into the former by the production of 

Austria attack was of the highest importance : t ustria® | and all that sort of thing, is neither more or less than nonsense. | “ blue-book”’ proof, that in 1948 he threw buckets of cold 

eneral. ; th ial “ ,  backets of cold water apon 
wea ont tas hoped Te eaphare bis Hijony. Folot whieh cates So far as the unbiased opinion of the couatry has expressed itself, we | the then possible consolidation of Italian liberty. The coming partnership 
the vigour of the attack, and the heroism of the defence. General Clerc | may conclude that it is, and will be, just as anxious lest any new Gov- | was also fairly enough made ridiculous, by the citation of Mr. Milner 


= onl Lary distance A... = er ba he _— killed. . be ernment should entangle us in the meshes of a too close and time-serving | Gibson’s recorded ema of Lord Palmerston, and the latter's con- 
jal Guard was attac’ o flank aod in the rear in a narrow defile, * 
— + dously. The Austrian forces were about to again | *lance with France, as it may bave been lest the now defeated Govern- | temptuous estimate & Mr. Bright, the three having been parties to this 


attack the head of its column, when General M’Mabon, by a sudden in- | ent should have induced us to espouse a cause wherewith we can have | organised attempt to replace the jaunty Viscount in office. Well might 
spiration, the honour of which belongs exclusively to him, suddenly | no sympathy? Briefly, the country rejoiced at Lord Palmerston’s loss | caustic Mr. Roebuck say that, after listening to all this blackening of each 


modified the plan on which, it appeared, he was to act, and went to | of office, fifteen , because he was evidently disposed to trackle | other’s ch 
M ta to aes the new Austrian solames which were arriving. And r : = oe _ 7 other’s characters, he was forced to conclude that neither party had much 


pee to Louls Napoleon. It will now accept him as a necessity, if he become | to boast of. He himself in the ti his 
not only did this bold manceavre succeed, but it gave time to the oth Sgn y ° or uncomplimeatary 
pov ~ ee to euccour the Im ial Gaard. It eaia that the corps of Prime Minister ; but it will watch him very closely, and ory out lustily| vote to the Conservatives, as not quite so bad as their rivals, 
General Niel, which was one of the first engaged, has sustained severe | if he show signs of making his obtruded sympathies active. What the | Mr. Gladstone did not speak, but voted also with the Government. Sir 
loss. The Emperor appears to be greatly affected at the death of Gene- | ogtgoing Ministers lost in popularity by their leaning against the cause | Bulwer Lytton, we are sorry to say, was not sufficiently recovered to be 
ral Expinasse. The General was cut in two by a cannon ball, which bad | 9° 14.34 th ned by their uidet' ta’? t There s : 
blown off the head of his horee.”"—Letter from Ni in the Indépend an freedom, they gal y promptness in increasing our | presen were some very lively passages between Mr. Disraeli and 
Beige. Navy and by encouraging preparations against contingencies that may | Sir James Graham, wherein the latter came off second best. On the 
— yet arrive. whole, the result of our reading of the debate is simply this—that the 
Tue Scorrisu Cucrcu.—The Generel Assembly of the Establisbed| Nevertheless, at the moment, we escape a danger that was threatening honours of it belong to one side, though the spoils appertain to the 
— ~| “1 +y- was ee Oe 19th Oe ban Cen Minister us—the danger namely of being drifted into a war with France ; for to- | other. And 80, we conclude with a very few words as to two omissions that 
of St. Leonard’s, St. Andrew's, The subjects discussed by the ‘Assembly wards that enormous evil it is too evident that Lord Derby has inclined | Te , one of them being easily accounted for. Several times of late, 
have little general, though considerable local interest. in & discussion | of late, whether moved by pity for the hard-pressed House of Hapsburg, | W¢ bave expressed our belief that Lord Derby’s danger of falling into a 
oa = oo aa, faa were some slight y= of yielding oy ——- or by jealousy of the flourishing House of Bonaparte. Nothing could minority was much aagmented by the universal exasperation at the ex- 
ous im which only the uncompromising desire to a small minority bi . | pense General 
maintain as it is. The majority appeared to be in favour of a compro- be in woree taste, in fact nothing could be less exe > than his len ed ate oer ook eens ere pyrene «ml 
mise, based on the retention of the number of Ministers at present exist- | guage oa the evening of the 7th inst. in his place in Parliament, when ourable gentlemen who were eventually to pass jadg- 
ing, and of the stipends at the average of the laat seven years. The As- | defending himself against a charge of partiality. In plain words he de-| ment upon him. You might look in vaio for direct evidence of this, in 
sembly also adopted a resolution against lay preaching. clared that this-war in Italy was commenced “ under false pretences,” | #ny thing that was ssid—no one would acknowledge the soreness he 
The Assembly of the Free Church met on the same day as its rival. may have felt—but ttribate a stray vote here and there, and also 
The Moderator was Principal Cuaningbam ; Lord Panmure seconding his thereby flatly contradicting the publicly recorded and repeated declara- y wea a stray vo! ’ 
nomination ia a bh of warm eulogium. The re; on the funds of | tions of the French Sovereign. Lord Derby spoke the truth, we have | the obvious bitterness that prevailed, to irritation on this point. 
the Free Churoh shows an increase over that of Rese year. Dr. Begg | no doubt; bat the truth is not to be spoken at all times, especially by| But if this omission is natural, the other is not so easily accounted for, 
Shane, bensinn th thes occiouoe of illegitimacy ta f Thy lh —. a Prime Minister. Such an expression was a gratuitous inault to Louia| being moreover by no means limited to this Parliamentary occasion. In 
that the unmarried of both sexes are crowded together like beasts | Napoleon ; nor was the error mended by the speaker's absurd attempt all the jealous ellectons made to Frases and ber suler, bow astdem do 
into “ bothies.” The report was received, and the committee re-ap- | to separate his individual from his official opinion. If the French Go- | We hear anything of the systematic increase of the French naval forces 
poluted.—London paper, May 31. vernment had complained, we are at a loss to perceive what justification | Mfording a just cause of suspicion. The relative number and efficiency 
Exrense ov tun Coronres.—The cost of the several colonies of the eratd have teen efitned. She veld. on Me nS CER TS em, ~ mean oe — ee. — — 
British Empire at the expense of the British Exchequer, in the year 1857, | bowever, sufficient expiation. Seay ey ap ates =earete . mee 
amounted to no less than £4.115,757 agwiost 0.004 oni in 1858. £4,504. So fur therefore as regards our relatioas with France and Austria, the | First Lord of the Admiralty declaring with honest pride that, if turned 
956 in 1855, £4,466,201 in 1854, and £3,845,018 in 1853. In 1857 the | detear or we Adustatetrettow ts & GUNS TMMCIIEte porns mer earnest |v“ vf vive, bo should leave her Majesty Mmoompurably better guarded 
~ TA . a an —y 7 8 meg ee Nn attention. But when we look to the future, to the general interests of | in this respect than his predecessors had thought fitand proper—in short 
i lope, £682,015 ; Maaritius, £74, ; muda, 061 ; St. 
Helens, £60,640; Heligoland, £1274; the fonian Islands, £199,470 ; | Great Britain, and particularly to her foreign policy, we are by no| Stat at this present moment we have more ships, and more powerful 
the Falklands, £6,523 ; Hong Kong, £303,735 ; Jamaica, £193,711 ; the | means disposed to join our American brethren, who are throwing up their | *bips, in commission than our active and ambitious neighbour. Eng- 
Bahamas, £52,045 ; Honduras, £33,802 ; West Ladies, £305,981 ; Cana- | caps at Lord Palmerston’s probable accession to power. In their honest land may and does see, without protest, if not without uneasiness, 
a, £296,484 + Nova Scotia, £154,605 ; New Brunswick, £9,430; Prine | tisfaotion at the diminished chances of interference between the oppres-| bis stupendous military preparations The same tacit sequiessence 
sland, ,500 ; 5 ) ; Va 8 
Island, £210; the West Coast of Africa, £126,059 ; Ceylon, £119,279 ; | SF and the oppressed on Italian soll, do they not lose sight of the effect | should not be the rule, when oar supremacy in legitimate means of de- 
Labuan, £12,445; North Australia, £5,666; West Australia, £94,769 ; | of this change upoa themselves and their own expansive destiny? The | fence for an insular State appears to be designedly threatened. We 
South Australia, £9,940 ; Victoria, £44,1 13; New South Wales, £59,- | jate British Cabinet—we presume it exists no longer—assumed an atti- cannot presume to limit the naval strength of any independent kingdom ; 
eee) eon nee Seciead, SUA 606. tude towards these United States friendly and conciliatory, and adapted | bat the Whigs neglected long ago to press for such explanations, as are 
tory adap 
ae : ~ | equally to bring about a cordial understanding and to facilitate the settle- | Commonly asked among European potentates, when uousual armaments 
BRADY'S GALLERIES, ment of any differences that yet may trouble us. Now whilst we repudiate | “Fe observed, and, failing these, to increase our fleets accordingly. The 
999 Broadway, N. ¥., and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. | 4, nonsensical the interpretation put upon a few words that fell from Lord Conservatives have been wiser in action ; but they too bave put forward 
COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE MOST 
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Rea Sgt i Sees ARS a2 8 MOST | Clarendon’s lips, two years ago, as to any ized Anglo-French sup- | other grounds of distrust, less manifestly unanswerable than this. 
WoO ington, and be a ervisic a of the affairs of this hemisphere, it 8annot be denied that the| London appears to have been very tranquil, while politicians have 
; a6 ETP OTM incoming Liberals are just as illiberal in their dealings with Washing- | ee® 80 keenly agitated and co busily occupied. Entering into the ha- 
ediarangererss, Minarwnse, aad Posrastvs, can be opi any size, 804 | ton, as the outgoing Conservatives have been the reverse. If then our | bitual festivities of the season, the Queen has been holding Levees and 
-- —— | local contemporaries will be pleased to tura their view from Lombardy to | Dtawing-Rooms, and entertaining brilliant circles of rank and fashion 
J. GURNE Y's Mexico or to Cuba or to Central America, they may perhaps tone down | *24 celebrity at State Concerts and State Balls. There is such a same- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, their perana. It may be selfish on our part, bat we cannot resist the | 2¢88 in the written descriptions of these festivities and ceremonials, that 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. | conclusion that we are more interested in the political progress of the | ¥@ Tarely give up space to them. We regret however that we are 
Established 1340, Anglo-Saxon race in this new world, than in the spread of “Napoleonic | *!80 compelled to crowd out an account of another Distribation of 
COMRMET ERNE QHATUP LG CRSA OL EATEM | Ideas ” in the Southera peninsula of Europe. Vistesta Create, whish her Mjty cxatersed, on dhe th fast, wpen 0 
Open till 9 P.M., for the Puan Inspection of the Public. Neither can we expect that the voice of congratulation will be raised | batch of her gallant soldiers. The ceremony took plact in the quadrangle 
ant Back Latuahie Collection of LANDSCAPRS, &o., the works of some of the best Foreign | very loudly in the Colonies of British North America, probably about to of Buckingham Palace, the Queen, in the language of the Court Circular, 
eines rn : _________ | exchange the wise and courteous administration of a Balwer Lytton, for | “Placing the Victoria Cross, suspended from a red riband, on the left 
MARAIED—On Tharsday, June 29rd, at St. George’s Chureh, by the Rev. Dr, | he caprices of a Labouchere and the promptings of an Edward Ellice. | breast of each officer and soldier.” The recipients had all gained this 
Tyng, Rowgxr Worvruror, to Kare W., daughter of Moses Taylor. One of them indeed, we mean Newfoundland, is not likely to forget how distinction in the bloody Indian campaigns, with the exception of Major 
— ————SS > nearly her interests were swamped in recent days by the cunning Miller, R.A., whose honour dates from Inkermann. Some of the names 
bl gt tal audacity of the French Emperor played off upon his very close allies in | *f¢ familiar : Col. Sir H. M. Havelock, 18th Foot ; Major Leith, 2nd Dra- 
® Dowaing Street, and that the points then at issue remain still to be de- | £0008 ; Staff Surgeon Home and Asst. Surgeou Bradshaw, late of the 90th 
= —————————= | cided. The Colonists, we say, will temper their congratulations upon the | Regt. ; Capt. Aikman, of the Bengal, and Lieut. Watson of the Bombay 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1859. improved prospects of Italian freedom, with some doubts touching issues | Native Iutantry ; Lieats, Roberts and Harington, of the Bengal Artillery; 
a === | that more immediately concern them. They too will share also in the | Lieut. Butler, of the Bengal European Fusileers ; Commanders Young 
Home Affairs; the Government in a Minority. uneasiness of the mother-country lest, under a new Cabinet, we be saved | #2d Salmon, R.N.; Privates Hancock, late of the 9th Lancers, and 
Lord Derby has received notice to quit Downing Street, the intima- | from the shame of patronizing despotism, by stupidly resiguing ourselves | Mackay of the S3rd Regt. ; and Lance Corporal Boulger of the S4th. 
tion being conveyed in a direct hint, too broad to be misunderstood. By | © the machinations of a potentate, of whom Tennyson bas said, with} Her Majesty—on whom the anti-coufdence vote will without doubt 
& majority of thirteen, in « House crowded almost beyoad precedent and more truth than poetry, that “the devil only knows what he means.” | eatail anxieties, if cot perplexitiee—is relieved from one source ‘of un- 
casting six hundred and thirty-three votes, the Representatives of the| But the reader must be weary of all this croaking. Let usin some|@ssinese, Her mother, the much-respected Duchess of Kent, is conva 
People have advised her Majesty that they have no confidence in her | Measure vary the theme, by brief reference to the debate in Parliament lescent, and enabled to leave towa. 
Majesty's Ministers. This decision was formally made—as ninety-nine | 0 the Address in answer to the Royal Speech, which ended in the dis- tenets 
out of one hundred readers are well aware—at 2 A.M. on Saturday, the comfitare of Lord Derby. Had we fifty spare columas at our disposal, The War in Italy; Great Sardo-French Successes. 
Lith inst, after a debate, twice adjourned, upon the customary Address | we might perhaps have printed it entire—that being the length to which | Those who read daily papere+and who neglects this duty !—need not 
in answer to the Royal Speech. In abridged form, these Parliamentary | it is span out in the report of the London Times. As it is, we can but be told that the late arrivals from Europe have brought intelligence of 
proceedings are registered elsewhere ; but the cocasion is a grave one, | Ofer an abstract, which is rather dry reading, it must be owned, and a/| masterly movemenis, desperate battles, brilliant victories, heavy losses, 
and it will not be unbecoming to pass a few remarks upon it, few irregular tit-bits which are lively enough, and which we commend to | and triumphal advances. The important events that have occurred are 
Ia the first place, what is to ensue? Lord Derby’s resignation, of course. | notice accordingly. Ia the Upper House, the comparatively short dis- summed up concisely, and fairly, we believe, in another colama ; nor 
Bat who is to be his successor? This is less absolutely certain ; for al- | cussion was conspicuous for the freedom with which noble lords denounced | are we called upon to fight all the battles over again, in this one, in 
though Lord Palmerston appears to be designated by the coalesced po- | the Emperor of the Freach ; in the Lower, the protracted debate was | larger type. Yet, for the convenience of those who desire to have the 
litical forces that have rendered a change necessary, as the natural and | more remarkable for the acrimony with which certain members de-| cream of everything and be spared a multiplicity of detail, we may put 
available Premier, it must not be forgotten that the Crown has its prero- | nounced each other. Lord Howden, who is familiar with all the twists of | together the leading facts. that render this week’s news the most stirring 
gatives, and that Lord Palmerston is not supposed to be high in favour | diplomacy, and Lord Brougham, who used to pride himself on his French | since the war began. And of these, the Battle of Magenta, 12 miles frem 
at Buckingham Palace. The chaem indeed is bridged over, that once Milan, must occupy the foremost place. It was fought on the 4th inst., and 
subsisted between imself and Lord Joha Rassell, though it has often to the Emperor Louis Napoleon, Commander-in-Chief, must be awarded 
na nnn spelen val ia themselves down in- the honour of a complete victory over the vast force of Austrians oppoeed 
fallible. wisely raminated oa the trath of the 
ities aiiemivbien eaten — to him. To him also the military critics appear, almost ? 


to concede the credit of having out-manceavred bis enemy, and established 
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his fame in generalship. We have no desire to question this ; bat from the 
accounts of the battle that we have read, we cannot bat conclude that 
the result to the Freach was entirely owing to the matchless 
valoar of the Imperial Guard, which on this day amply sustained its old 
and imperishable reputation. The fight indeed seems to have been, as 
waseaid of several in the Crimea, a soldiers’ fight alone. Nevertheless 
it was a great victory, if bought ata terrible price ; fur while the Aus- 
trian loss is set down at 20,000 killed and wounded and 5,000 prisoners, 
the real loss of the French is,as heretofore, studiously concealed. Two 
Generals however, were slain outright : Generals Espinasse and Clere ; 
and two earned Marshals’ batons, Generals MacMahon and Regnaad de 
St. Jean D’Angely, the former also receiving from his grateful master 
the title of Duke of Magenta. oar days afterwards another 
vietory was gained by the French and Piedmontese, under 
Marshal Baraguay 4’Hilliers, at Melignano, between Lodi and Milan. 
The particulars are not known, bat the capture of 1200 Austrian prison- 
ers is announced ; and oa this point it deserves to be noticed that, be- 
yond doubt, the Allies have been largely favoured throughout by the 
readiness of certain regiments in the Austrian service to surrender them- 
selves prisoners at the first opportunity. 


cles, indicative Pye cree Trad ie surely something obsolete in Mr. 


Strakosch’s way of managing Opera. The public does not care about a concern 
80 chronically predisposed to fits. Every week there is an announcement that 
the previous season is about to die. It is natural that the public, anticipating 
the languor which precedes death, should try to avoid it. Thus it is that an 
indefinite 


Tt is all a foolish blunder. In a large city like New York, it is impossibleto in- 
fluence the public by silly threats that are only fit for a vagrant circus company. 
It has been demonstrated qver and over again that an announcement of the ter- 
mination of the season really terminates it, as far as the pecuniary result is 
concerned. The supplemental performances which under one pretext or another 
have been given during the past two weeks must have convinced Mr. Strakosch | been crushed, the more guilty upon whom the warm sun still shines. (say 


of the truth of this. |“ warm sun” merely as a figure of speech which every man is justified in usiag 





existence of two or three weeks only prolongs the manager's agony. 





to offer, the more the critic, maddening for a theme, demands. The venial faults 
over which in the hurry of December his pen would have glided without « 
scratch, provokes in July a irenchant thrust. He digs desperately wherever he 
finds the least semblance of a furrow. Let me then sejoice, most cordially, that 
“ Artand Artifice” has been already withdrawn, and thas deprecates, in the 
silent agony of submission, all that might else have been lavished upon it of in 
cisive analysis, and destractive decomposition. Let the face of the picture be 
turned to the wall, and the dust settle calmly upon its undisturbed canvass. 
But the actors survive when the play has departed. And yet I hardly know 
whether the actors ought to survive, or whether in this case as in so many 
other cases both on and off the stage, it is not the more innocent party that has 


In the matter of pluck, Mr. Ullmann is decidedly the best of all the managers | on the 25th of June, notwithstanding the flagrant improbability of such a phe- 


tisfact, 





But whatever the military genius of the Imperial Commander-in-Chief, 
however narrowly he may have escaped great peril at Magenta, however 
agile bis Zouaves and indomitable his Guards, however the Austrians 
may have suffered from a divided nationality—the fruits of the Sardo- 
French triumphs have been rich, and they have been promptly gathered. 





y csp 
Entertainiog as we do peculiar ideas about the delicacy of an Opera manager | 


We were sorry however that a remarkably fine per- | 





and the latter city has avowedly annexed itself and its rich domains to Vic- 
tor Emmanue)s kingdom, without demur on the part of that Sovereign’s 
powerful ally, whilst Emperor and King have attended together the per- 
formance of a Te Dewm in its magvificent Cathedral in honour of their 
swift successes. Need we add that Paris has been thrown into an ecstacy 
of delight, and Viecna proportionably into gloom?—Of Garibaldi we 
hear nothing ; nor do we care to trace through a host of contradictory 
ramours the further proceedings of either army. We may expect how- 
ever that another battle on a large scale will be fought, ere the Austrians 
retreat into their famous fortresses, befure which the great Napoleon 
was himself compelled to pause. 


Good Advice. 

The Boston Courier bas published a letter from Mr. Richard Cobden, 
M-P., to Mr. Bradford, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, written at Quebeo, on 
Saturday last, just before bis embarkation in the steamer Jndian for 
Liverpool. Mr. Cobden’s correspondent had, it seems, expressed regret 
that Mr. Cobden during his late tour in this country had not 
permitied himself to be brought prominently before’ the public. 
On this point he speaks, and, with the good sense and straight forwardness 
that have characterised all his proceedings, avows that his silence bas 
been designed. He has long, says he, beer of opinion that “ the less Eag- 
land and America canvass each others’ domestic politics, and the more 
they dicouss their own, the better it will be for the frieadship of the two 
nations, and for the improvement and stability of their institations.” 
Who can deny the wisdom of this little hint? But who will act upon it? 
Mr. Cobden, not spoiling a good thing by hammering it out, says no 
more on the point. He only regrets that he has not had a public oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging with gratitude the abundant courtesies and 
kindnerses that have been heaped upon him, inasmuch as he bas “ found 
himself everywhere among friends.” 

Mr. Cobden might have spared himse!f the regret. This compact and 


they have pointed oyt to us the blemishes of a style always sufficiently pro- | 
nounced. 
that Made. Cortesi has been unaccustomed to play before Metropolitan au- 





sound little letter of his is already, we perceive, on its way through the 
length and breadth of the land. 
Volunteers in the Provinces. 

The embodiment of the Militia is annually talked of in the Lower 
Provinces, yet for some years nothing has been done in the way of ac- 
tion. The Earl of Mulgrave, the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
has, however, now taken the first step towards utilizing the Militia for 
the defence of the Colony, over which he presides. His Excellency has 
issued a circular, in which he proposes to engraft on each battalion of 

- Militia a Volanteer Company of sixty men, as a nucleus round which re- 
giments may be gathered, should the necessity for their services unfor- 
tunately arise. 

We noted, a week or two since, that there was in New Brunswick some 
public mention of the advisability of calling out the Militia for training, 
in order that, should the mother coantry be at any time drawn into war, 
the Colony might be able to defend itself, without trenching on the re- 
sources of Great Britain. This movement of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Nova Scotia will doubtless hastea the consideration of the question of 
internal defence in New Brunswick ; and it is not improbable that Vo- 
lunteer Companies will be as much in vogue in the Eastern Provioces, 
as they are at this time among the people of Great Britain itself. 


Tri-centenary Anniversary of Shakspeare’s Birth. 

The Toronto Colonist publishes a brief bat interesting correspondence, 
that has lately passed between Mr. Jozeph P. Lee, of that city, President of 
the Shakespeare Club of Canada, and Mr. Payne Collier, the zealous and 
intelligent commentator and critic. Mr. Lee, recalling to mind the 
general enthusiasm which was excited by the late centenary of Burns, 
suggests to Mr. Collier a grand national demonstration in April 1864, 
and invites him to put himself at the head of a movement for effeciiig 
that desirable object.—The latter gentleman writes with feeling and good 
sense in reply. Under the burden of seventy years, and having “ taken 
up my ‘ scallop-shell of quiet,’ as Sir Walter Raleigh terms it,” he can- 
not be active in the undertaking. He approves the thought, however ; 
but hopes at the same time “ that 4t will not be converted into a scheme 
for private emolament, or even for personal distinction.” 


Cricket. 

The powerful regulator of out-door affahs, the clerk of the weather, has 
dam pened the cricket matches of the week with copious rains. Nevertheless, the 
match between eleven picked men from Massachusetts and the New York Club 
began on Tuesday, the previous day being too wet, and ended on Wednesday. 
The former Clab in two innings made 83 runs, New York scoring only eleven 
Jess in its first innings (twenty of which 
the game victoriously in a second with only four wickets down. 

On Thursday and Friday, the Boston Clab engaged the St. George's Club of 
this city ; but notwithstanding some much more brilliant playing than in the 
previous match (Mr. Burgess for instance scoring 26 runs) the St. George's men 
were victorious by fifty-seven runs, Massachusetts scoring in both innings only 
72 to St. George's 183. Of the latter, Mr. Bingham appropriated no less than 55. 

—pa_——— 


FRusic. 

For a short lived thing, Mr. Strakosch’s season betrays remarkable tenacity. 
You cannot say that it is yet departed, although it has been on the point of 
Gissolatiou for more than two weeks. The newspapers, with their ready hu- 
manity, have given it decent burial long ago, and now seem in one way or an- 
Other to have lost patience with the cadaver. But towards Saturday there has 
been, and continues to be, sort of galganic twitching about the treasury mus- 


by Mr. Wilby), and finishing off 


of “ Norma” escaped, in this way, the just recognition of the public. | 


| Made. Cortesi sustained the role of the heroine, and with a degree of impas- | 
| sioned emphasis for which we can coin no adequate expression. Musically and 


dramatically considered, the effort was superb. The four operas in which this 


lady has now appeared affurded us abundant proof of her rare talents, even as | 


} 
It needs bat little experience of the demonstrative school to know | 


diences. Her points, although alme@t always dictated by{genius, are frequently 


exaggerated by a purely provincial way of making them. She is, in a/ 
word (and a Cockneyism at'that) a little “loud,” inclining to those physical 
outbursts which delight our rustic friends. Elegance and delicacy in Art are 


for the most part City bred. Surrounded by artists of high standing and with 
frequent opportunity of hearing those who are not much inferior to herself, 
Mad. Cortesi will we are sure speedily detect the blemishes to which we refer, | 
and correct them. It is a little curious that Signor Stefani, whore zealous ex- | 
aggerations are well known, was the associate of Mad. Cortesi in Mexico. The | 
gentleman has already overcome many of his faults ; there cannot be a doubt 
that the lady will do the same. 
The benefit to the Italians, on Wednesday, was a complete success. In the 
ing Mad. G iga (who has not been ded in the affections of the 
public) made her rentrée as Leonora in the “ Trovatore.” The perfi was | 
a very fine one. Between the acts Amodio and Janca gave the Liberty Duett 
from “I Paritani,” flags, swords, and all. There was no difficulty about hear- 














we have had. When he announces a season he goes through with it without | nomenon in this latitude). 
unnecessary whining. It has a definite beginning and a positive end. During | 
ite continuance he brings down the heaveus and shakes the earth with the Con- | circumlocutions. If the actors of the Metropolitan dislike plain 
fident expressions of his own splendour ; he does not secrete his Drummond | 
light beneath the bushel of the stockholders, but pats it outside to light up the | 
pavement. There are no quaking and chattering of teeth about his announce- | on eutering the vestibule of the damp Theatre from damper street without, in 
ments ; but few last nights and no “ testimonial benefits.” What he makes or | these nice soft flowing nights of ours. They suffer in Egypt from a want of 
what he loses no one knows, but every one gets what was promised, always & | showers now, almost as much as they once suffered there from a plethora cf 
di i frog:. Could we not make some arrangements for an exchange of atmospherie 


“ duplicates” with the Vice-roy, as great libraries do with their over- of 
taking a Testimonial benefit (that is to say a benefit at which all the artits | yolumes? But this by the way. ee 


are expects d to sing and play for nothing) we must confess that we were not 
plunged into inconsolable regret by the spectacle of a slim house on Saturday | 
and Friday, the days selected for Mr. Strakosch’s Testimonial—for it was a 
Pavia and Milan have been evacuated by a beaten and disheartened foe ; | double-barreiled affair. 


f 


For really Mr. Brougham's play was most execrably playel. | decline using 


English, they 


can take comfort in the magnificent Orientalism of their play-bills, and in those 


‘fountains of refreshing beauty” which make one forget to lower his umbrella 


Mr. Brougham’s “ Art and Artifice” was played as if it was all artifice and 


no art. Scarce a tone of natural declamation, scarce a natural gestare greeted 
you from the rising of the curtain even unto the falling thereof. The only ex- 
ceptions to the sweeping judgment which ought swiftly to overtake the Com- 
pany engaged in this performance should be made in favour of the comic che 
racters who are stitched upon the sentiment of the drama to save us from an 
apoplexy of tender 


+, 





Mr. Broug! himself, Mr. Walcot, and Mr. George 
Holland we:e almost as amusingly natural as if they had not been masquerading 
in Low Datch dresses and a very High-Dutch text. The ladies too, who may be 


always as a rule relied on to do their best in sentiment, did their best. But the 
whole effect of the cast was inexpressively slovenly, careless, uncontrolled. 
The Democratic principle, as understood at Tammany Hall, works no better in 


play-acting than in politics. The stage is a world ; and like the world requires 
a ruler, a policy, and a goverament. Nay, it requires all these correctives and 
guides even more truly than the world; for whereas the world is an entity not 
absolutely given over to its human managers, bat is happily supervised by a 
Power far above their blunderings and their folly, and so contrives to rub along 
through space far more respectably than we have any right to expect ; the stage 
isa purely haman microcosm and must be either managed or mismanaged 
wholly by human wit and wisdom. Even in the Arcadian license of the “ sum- 
mer season” we must have more Imperalism behind the scenes, if we are to have 
less Sans-Culottism on the boards. 

Tam glad to see that some of my contemporaries in the daily Press, whose 
*- voice cries in the streets” are beginning to take this matter up boldly, and to 
make actors understand that if they will not be a law unto themselves they must 
expect an external despotism to crush or cure them. None of these observations 
can for the present be applied to the management of Miss Laura Keene's 


, where the ‘‘ Gougenheim ladies” are ruling the hour. Women are des- 
ing it, inasmuch as both gentlemen sang as loud as they could. The piece was | Theatre, w 
well selected for the occasion and brought down the house. In the evening | Po by nature, eud usually make better governors than men. 


Donizetti's “Poliuto” was given, with Cortesi in her great role. Here | 
again we had aside-dish of patriotic spicyness in the shape of the “Mar | 


seillaise” sung by Mile. Parodi. The effort appeared to be a painful one to the 
lady, if we may judge by the contortions it worked on her handsome face. The 
public-applaaded 


In burlesque extravaganzas like “Cinderella,” the Gougenheims (would 
their name were as sweet as their voices!) are perfectly at home—and of this 
fact they have th } a wh 1, 

The French Theatre has suffered a revolution, almost of July. 





Things are 


ferociously ; the lady was recalled and sang “ The Star | now under a “ Provisional Government,” a committee having been appointed by 
Spangled Banner”—thy, we are not impertinent enough to inquire. Indeed, we | the stockholders to select a Dictator. I wish them a Corsican of the true stamp, 


were in a manner prepared for it by Signor Amodio, who, with a noble scorn of | 
the ridiculous, introduced the American and Italian flags in the train of Severus. | 


The Bowery Theatre must look to its laurels. Kirby has evidently moved up 
town. 


To-day, Signor Dubreuil, the efficient stage manager of the Academy, takes 


| his first benefit. He merits the best favour of the public. The programme is a 
| very attractive one, Verdi's “ Ernani” will be given for the first time this sea- 


son, and in a Musical Melange, Herr Formes, Madame Giazzaniga, Signor Brig- 
noli, and other artists will assist. 


— 


Drama. 
It is a matter perfectly insignificant to me whether Quentin Matsys was or 
was not a fool ; and Lord John Russell is not more “ free to confess” his own 
“ parliamentary purity,” than I am to admit my belief that my readers don’t care 
a button more for the intellectual reputation of the Apelles of Antwerp than I 
myse!f do. Quentin is an interesting figure in the romance of history, and no 
doubt hundreds of young ladies ‘n the course of the last two centuries have bit- 
terly bewailed themselves that their personal fascinations were insufficient to 
inspire any other knight of the forge with the genius of the easel, and have 
wept tears of envy over the legend of the lovely Alice, that Iphigenia of the fat 
Flemish Cymon. But a hero of romance is by uo means “ held” to be a man of 
sense ; and there have been many artists in the world so eloquent with the pencil 
and the chisel as to be insufferably tedious in the circles of private life ; and 
therefore I say that I am ready to accept Quentin Matsys, or Metza, or by what- 
ever name he may be called, as a dolt and a bore. But if he really was a dolt 
and a bore, why put him on the stage? Why not let the world enjoy his pic- 
tures, in which his qualities of dolt and bore are so happily subordinated, with- 
out thrusting the more vexatious features of his character unnecessarily upon 
an innocent world? Mr. J. B. Conway does not seem to be of just the same 


of Mr. G. P. RB. James's medizeval aovels, and makes him act, talk, walk, and gene- 


If the reader, staggered by the thought, fancies such a complication of coun- 
terfeits, “ I pray him of his courtesy to go and gaze upon ye very sweet and 
cunning device of ye ingenious Mr. Brougham, y-clept and Artifice,’ at ye 


romantic staples of the “ Book of Beauty” school of literature. Asa novice in 
the business he has done himself a reasonable share of credit. As Mr. Brougham, 


“ Prythee” and “ I'faith” and “ Zooks,” and “ Zounds,” are pretty words if not 
proper, but they hardly suffice for the makiag up of characters. A per- 
whose raison etre is that he talks a lingo in use two hundred years 
ago does not therefore become an antique personage, any more than a good- 
natared girl from St. Lezis or Chicago becomes a Marquise of the French 
Regency, in virtue, or as | suppose it would be more accurate to say, in vice, of 
ber wearing powder in her haig, rose-buds in her boddice, and high heels on ber 
white satin shoes; and Mr. Brougham in drawing his Flemings of the 16th 


i 











mind. He has taken up the distinguished armoarer in the most imposing style | Thack 


however, he has certainly not added to his laurels by this ambitious essay. | Aa 


hile inetitnei. 


for the French Theatre is becoming an indi 
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midland open we feted 4 say that the 
rarely at this season a finer promise. 
py the Dake and Dachess de Montpensier has been christened, and 
ja accordance with the Spanish custom, 
Christian names were given to him. 
mt year are, ing to Bell's 








not fewer than twenty-three | 
—The Derby and Oaks of the | said they 
y Life, the richest oa record, the value | had once 
of the former being £6,750, and the latter £4,425.————The Submarine | they re’ 








law 





. t 
wi hemsel ves ri; To be wice in the = had no objection 
Telegraph Com is about to lay a telegraphic cable of three wires | t ves t. t in the wrong no ; 
from Weybourne, | a Norfolk, to cautag, r the coast of Denmark. | to be twice in the right yaar oe = to their feelings. [ -) 
The cable will be 388 miles in length———— decision of the Master of | Another reason. was given for their conduct, and a precious reason it was. 


the Rolls hands over Mr. Landor's interest in certain English property 

. the plaintiffs in the action for libel not long since tried, which resulted 
jn a verdict against him with £1,000 damages, and from which result Mr. 

Landor sought refuge in Italy. Messrs. 

Stockton, have built a paddle steamer, of very thin 

of ensuring a light draught of water. 





a Bahia company will sail her for passenger traffic in the 
of South America. —It appears that Austria, Prussia, 





an army of 1,500,000 men, with guns and materiel in proportion. ——_—— 
M. Amedée Achard writes to the Journal 


was fifty-one ; of whom eleven were killed and fort; 


to | 


des Débats, from Montebello, that | 
the nomber of French officers who paid for the victory with their blood | 


It was said tbat I taunted them [Ministerial cheers]—that I je them 


} 
| withdraw their Bill and bring in another, and that they would not do my jp the service, and 


bidding. Why, sir, are they men or children? (Laugbter.) It might be 


Richardsoo and Duck, of | a very good argument for a naugbty child, when told to do a thing, to} 

steel plates, for the | say “I won’t, because you have told me to do it ;” bat for men, 
Her dimensions are 119 | statesmen of a 
feet long and 17{t, Gin. broad, of 40 horse power and 166 tons register | 
the shallow rivers | 


for the 
great country dealing with an important question, to say 
will not do what is right, because, forsooth, one of their opponents 
them to do it, in a manner which they, parbaps, did not like [a 


told 


and the rest | laugh), is either too jocose or too serious, I know not which. Certainly, | the 
of Germany could, without any extraordinary effort, bring into the field 


men acting on such a principle ought not to have charge of the interests 
of a great empire like this. (Cheers.]—Lord Palmerston. 


The House has been entertained during many nights of this debate by 





y 
The constituency of the West Riding assembled in Victoria Hall, Leeds, on 
the 6th inst., for the purpose of entertaining Sir John Ramsden aad F. 
Crbasiey, Esq.,to dinner. About 600 gentlemen were present.———— 
An English sailor astonished the = ople of Antwerp, the other day, 
by climbing the steeple of the cathedral, and spending ten minutes seated 
astride on the weathercock—_———Every morning a uet of flowers 
is forwarded to the Empress at Paris in the Emperor's name from 


fay ra Karr’s celebrated garden at Nice ; and is is said that his Ma-| 7y0¢ Regimsat, by his wife, Jane, daughter of Arthar Will 


g ’s descriptiuns of one another, and the conclusion to which I 
have come, Sir, is that neither party deserves a good character.— Mr. 
Roebuck. 





Ovituary. 


Sim Ronerr Barctay, Bart.—Sir Robert Barclay, ninth Baronet, of 
Pierston, A ire, was the eldest son of Major Robert Brydges Barclay, 


y orders by telegraph the colour of the flowers of which the bouquet | pay nnon, in the county of Tyrone, and was the grandson of Sir 


8 composed, which attention is fully understood and appreciated by the | pare’ ay, the eighth Baronet. 


iMustrious lady to whom it is addressed, and who alone can fully under- 
stand its im 
& pamphlet just issued in London, the purpose of which is to make knowo 
the inveation of a craft which ‘as it ay ang speed, will haye a por- 
tion of its gravitation overcome by its forward i 


hill of watcr in front would be less steep, and the resi 


~~ from Liv 1 to New York would be done ia two days |——-——. 
consequence i the successful laying of the Red Sea cable, future 
telegrams from India may be ex 
—--——A pro of 

decayed farmers, had to the end of May been responded to by more than 


b 
two handred influential gentlemen, whose names are published as pro- 
moters of the object. 
— 


TIT BITS OF PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


We glean the passages, that follow, from the recent debates on the 
Address. 


In the first Speech, delivered by Her Majesty, 
the last session, one of the priacipal hy > touched upon was Parlia- 
mentary reform. Ia the Speech in which 


ia Her Majesty’s mouth amounted to an invocation to Divine Pro 

to give a majority to the t Government. (Laughter and cheers. 

It must, however, be ad: 

part of the wegqouer in the fable, and contented themselves with prayers 

alone, but they have applied their Governmental shoulders most ener- 

poten to the wheel. (Laughter.) In the Speech which hak been de- 
wered to-day no reference is made as to whether this prayer bas or has 


not been granted (a laugh ;) but the noble lord who last spoke has inti- | O'4 
mated that the noble earl opposite (Lord Derby) is at the head of a } 


majority in this House, and that he will be su ted by the votes of 
members in the other House of Parliament.— Ber Granville. 


The paragraph in the prorogation | Speech, which appears to have given 

greatest offence to my noble friend op i i 

ye that, under the blessing of Divine Providence, the step which she 

about to take may have the effect of facilitating the discharge of ber 
the G t 


bigh functions, and enable her to of n- 
try under the advice of Ministers possessing the confidence of Parlin: 
meat.”’ The gloss which my noble friend puts on that is that Her Ma- 
jenty prays that the effect of the dissolution may be to give the present 


‘amenta majority. Now, in 1857 there was a somewhat similar 





diasolation at a time of year not very different, in consequence of the Anguete 


Government having been put into a minority. The language then put 
into Her Majesty’s mouth by the Government of Lord Palmerston I 

is much more w 

from the speech for which we are responsible. 
jesty commands us to assure you that it is her fervent prayer that the 
several constitacncies of the 


the country.” 
to which of them the char, 


of profaneness applies. 
makes Her Majesty pray 


Lord Palmerston 
at the 


people may be guided to the selection 


t.————The familiar name of Alfred Novello appears to— 


mpetus, whence would | the 19th ult., the baronetcy devolves on his next brother, now Sir 
result less immersion at each fresh roll forward ; and by sinking less, the | Tickell Barclay, the tenth Baronet, This family of Barclay was of dis- 


stance would be re- | tinetion in the county of Ayr, as 
duced, or, more properly, it would not increase.” By this craft the | tion of the Cavenntay Oqpee Seu the 
a 


| Baronets 
their 


| special order 


for Plymouth ia 1805. 
at the commencement of | of Leith Hall and Raanes, 
ms Jer Majesty dissolved the last b the 
Parliament, if | remember rightly, the principal topic of the words placed | 497 of the Duke of Wellington's army during the whole Seateuien ae 

was present at Corunna, Talavera, Basaco, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
e was M.P. for the Elgia burghs from 1832 to 1838, 
represented 





and 
tted that the Government have not played ~ St. Sebastian. H 





| the Elgin 


te is this:—“ Her Majesty | 





fane than anything which the noble lord has quoted | 
It runs thus—“ Her Ma | 


nited Kingdom upon whom devolves the | 
exercise of these high functions may be guided by an all-wise Providence | 
to the selection of representatives whose wisdom and patriotism may | 
aid Her Majesty in her constant endeavour to maintain the bonour of | 

(Laughter.] Let us contrast the two Speeches and see | 


Lieutenant in the 25th Foot, but afterwards retired. He was appointed 
in 1855 a Lieutenant in the Lancasbire Artillery Militia. He succeed: 
as ninth Baronet on the demise of his grandfather, the 14th of A 
1839. He never married. By his lamented death, which occu 


exile, of the house of Stuart. Sir Robert Barclay, the 


grand’ 
ted to be accelerated about seven days. | of the Baronet just deceased, was, while acting officially for the British 
. Mechi to found an institation for the relief of Government os the Continent, tabeo 4 


honourably acquit 


the first Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Lavy Lerra Hay.—Mary Margaret, Lady Leith 
died on the 28th ult. at Leith Hall, Aberdeenshire 
ter of the late W. Clark, Eeq., of Buckland Toussaint, 
Devon, by his wife Mary, daugbter of the late P. Lan : 
She was married, in 1816, to 


usband, who survives ber, Lieut.-Col. Sir A. L. Hay, served u 


when he was appointed Governor of Bermuda ; and be again 


from 1841 to 1847. 








EPP onsient#6$s. 

Sir Arthor Charles M 

, to be H. M, by = a ~~ A 
t, -, now , to 

Sa, aj. ae 


Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, C.B., 
late Minister tothe Shab of Feraa, tobe Minister to’ the Ki Saxon 


of the Two siete 


ova \— th. . “> 
be Colonial Treasurer ; Robert Crawford, * 
and Keeper of Plans; Frederick Brecken, 
and T Owen, Esq. to be 
Edward.—W. H, Bodkin, 
Coart of the Sessions 
, deo.—Three new Trustees have been added to t 







































iams, Esq., of | 
Robert | 
Te was born in 1822 ; and was, in 1846, a | men, 3 women, and 4 children, belonging to the 100th 


on 

Tt | officers of the Grenadier Guards dined 

as the twelfth century. The crea- 
of October, 1668. The earlier 

were staunch Cavaliers and fsithf@! adherents, even to sharing 


J 
by the French in 1798, and 
confined in the Temple, and, being tried by a military commission, was 
, and as honourably restored to his country by a 


and 
Hay, of Rannes, who rank of . 
, Was the only daugh- = — 


is, K.C.B., now H. M. Minister to the K of 





| Sm Tuomas Picton rm Sr. Pav’s.—On the 8th inst. the remains of the 
| late Lieutenant-Genera! Sir Thomas Picton, who fell at Yeterion, mare 
| removed from the burial-ground of St. George’s Chapel to St sale 
| Cathedral. The corpse was placed upon a gun carriage, covered 
| the armorial of the departed hero. A long line of carriages fol- 
| lowed, in some of which were most of the distinguished officers of 
may at ions in arms of 
neral. The carriage of the Commander-in-chief his Royal 
Duke of Cambridge, headed the procession. Some time was 
| in removing the coffia from the gun carriage, and dearing it up 
; on the south side into the Cathedral. It was there met 
| Reverend the Dean Milman, Archdeacon Hale, the Rev. W. 
several other prebendaries minor canons, who 
| crypt, where a vault had been constrac' 
| Wellington. At this moment, the organ began to 
jin Saul.” Followed by the old comrades of the illustrious general, the 
body was conveyed to the tomb, where it was received and lowered into 
the grave, in the presence of Colonel Vereker, J. Picton, Esq., and a 
large number of private mourners. 


The United Service Gazette contradicts the rumour that the Duke of Cam- 


R. A. bas been sent to ee Fi oe i 
| bas assumed daty as Commandant of the Garrison 
| London papers contain long accounts of the barni 
| Monarch, which confirm previous reports as to the able steadiness 

and fortitude which the soldiers on board displayed ——The bired trane- 
| port Ratiler embarked on the 4th inst , at Woolwich, 1 medical officer, 13 
@anadian) Rifle 
t, and was to sail on the 6th, calling at Cork to embark 10 off- 


ea | CT: 124 men, 4 mamen, ond 8 otitis tetengingse ie SS saree 
Rattler is 


| ments of the Line, for Montrea! and Quebec. 
| with a general cargo and guns and war stores from Woolwich._—The 


together on the 
| the 4th at the London Tavern, 4. R.H. the Prince Consort 


Covers were iad toe Gg Shen iargn of tha Hint Receew ee 
Iofantry dined at the London Tavern on the evening of the 4th; 
bis Grace the Duke of Richmond in the chair, a ale 

gentlemen.——The authorities at the Horse Guards having on car. 

| rying out the recommendations contained in the report of the commis- 

| sioners for inquiring into the sanitary condition of the army, relative 

Laney A ii ry Fens be = palm gt for 
en supplying to the ments the necessary 

hiring crick ads, &c. The Gazette of the 10th contains a 


S 


s 





et grow 

Lieut.-Cols. Reid and Smith of the Bengal Army, and Lieat.-Cols. 
Robi of the Bombay Army, tobe Aides-de-Camp to the Qaeen, 

Navp. 


Loss or tus “ Heron” Stoor or War.—The mail steamer 


Z 








"Hay, which arrived at Liverpool on the 9th inst., brings an account of 
K.C.HL., eldest son of Gen. A. Leith Hay, and | loss of Her Majesty’s sloop Heron, on the 9th of May, in latitude 4 N., 
nephew of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Leith, G.O.B. Ledy Leith Hay’s| longitade 14.50 W., being two bandred miles from the coast of 


at foar o'clock in the morning. She was cv 
stantly capsized. One bundred and seven of 
tain Truscott, his gunner, boatswain, sixteen seamen, four Portuguese 
and two Kroomen saved themselves in a boat, which was picked up by 
the Jriam, ot Liverpool, and conveyed to Sierra Leone. Commander 
Truscott, yy ri boatswain, and Kettle, a private of Marines, 
died on board ; 


t in a tornado and in- 
crew were lost. Oap- 


Ethiope, on the passage to Li of yellow fever. 
| 9 Ae Dennits Renal, SSetnanee, Bp. Bitlis Seep Suse st at pein As Frevisesly to her loss the Heron captured a slaver, after a chase of twelve 
the ctket gorke of Shelley, and of the first poems of Keats At Vichy, | ou™ ued placed 0 jary orew on , under command of Lieut. Chap- 
. W. Nesbitt late Lt.-Col. 67th Regt.—In London, Arebt. | =. prise ved at Sierra Leone. 

bald Sinclair, R. N—In Montreal, Allan A. ’ wh Fy The following are the names of the officers lost: Lieutenants Colling- 
the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company, aged 83 years.—At an Johs'ewoed, Onpt wood and Porter; Mr. Smart, master; Mr. Freeman, Paymaster; Dr. 
ad 9 R.N.—At be oS, De oh Pring. Bee | M.D., a) Sproule 5s Be comm —_ i Mr. Blair, mate JR ane clerk ; Mr. 

ractitioner nee the zu: Utney man ; Mr. Abbott, master’ 

of several valuable and earved works, both medical and philosos 1 —At . . ; bn : 

trose, . na } pany Re +? “ a 

j sd = ——y rs os aac 8 Bay At y Derence or Lrverroot.—Mr. Stet of Birkenhead, su; that the 


Government should com 


oni of kiss 


Fema cae Tyne, and at Bristol, 
as those I 
| might organize an auxil 
prove a most valuable addition to 
“Oa the present defenceless state 
the apeech of Captain Mends, R. N., ata 
Rifle Corps at Birkenhead :—He advised 
ence upon finely-built forte, for he would 
sion upon the event that he could enter the Mersey 
boats, and inflict incalculable damage upon that place. 
“Should my suggestion be deemed worthy of consideration, I am quite 
sure the jous owners of ferry and tug boats here would gladly 
operate with the Government in carrying them out.” 


of the 20 and 40 








’ a‘ Frevcu Naval Prerarations.—The Freach fleet now fitting out 
of representatives who will aid her in upbolding the honour and dignity | lery es eS ee Lewis, the Bishop of Oxford | at Toulon, in addition to its screw line of battle and steam frigates 
Of the country. [Opposition cheers.) But recollect the appeal ts ihe | 224 Mr. William Stirling, M.P—Jobn Macandrew, Esq., M.D., C.B., Inspector- | comprises ten screw gunboats, drawing very little water, and intended to 
country’ was based ou the ground thet Parliament bad not assisted Her | jrich Trcsmby hes been! pucated by the resignation of Mr Hemming and con | berate in the shallows of the A “pach is to be armed with 
Majesty in ber endenvqure to gietats tee tgnty ot the country. But ferred by Lord Eglinton upon Mr. T. Mostyn, Clerk of the Crown for the county | D&®¥Y gaa, epee er ioe — fore part of the ~ and — 
n the prorogation speech to w my e friend bas alladed, what | of Sli 2. , Solicitor and to the Lord Chief Justice, | ® Semicircular s rolled stout enough to resist 
Her Majesty prays is that the step which she is about to take may “ en- fa bees appointed Registrar of Judgments, v. Mr. Scriven, resigned. heaviest shots, and so to protect the men working the gua. The vessels 
able her to conduct the government of the country under the advice of —_ . themselves are said to be constracted of iron plates, possessing the 
Earl of Derby aan ebienatiendes dite 6 hed AVatp. Sten bettesiee "ihe ~ ad 5 FHS a bogota similar 
\ _ | . x Ds ie 
sez ob od earned end oppo [Lord Broaghsn} ae ink | gras nema ene uate sa ope eae ae | aid hak thgree aieds aloe alse epee te Bitten 
subject in alluding to t orable attempt t stationed. | | ; 

combination between Pitt and Pex. I ona, Tout oa bien dew | Ist Life G Windsor. —=—Lith (Ist bat)—Aldershott, Fer S7th— , Cork. | from the shore, as they will Sight the gua steam on, and present a small 
by the singular coincidence suggested by the remarks of my noble and | fi'Horst’ Gde—Repent'e PR. __(Btbal)—Aldershott, Shoe. G. Hinge, Athlone porn repteg bender phe ay boda rm a Poa 
learned friend, which tend to prove that the sacrifices which were made | Ist Drag Gds—M Can- 12th (Ist bat)—Tasmania, @th—<Ist batt)—Bengai, Win- | im that both the French army and we rer with rifled guns 
oy So etstestan of Greer tines, we “ without parallel at the present | 9:\“Hongal, Canterbury. + ag pa Winch’er, | 2 much larger calibre than was ly supposed. 

iy. in , Pit ‘ox av ike an angel. Now, what was the i Bean Canterbury. 13th (Ist bat)—Bengal, Fermoy. Grd bat)— Winches. ‘ ad 
aan ewe which = ph np expression of approbation? It | th Aldershot wath (lat bei) Oughalonin Per: on ~ Aldershott, at ee bg is ioe oe, oe Bg ree, ey pny y _ 
was acceplance on the part of Fox ofa mission to Vienna, [A laugb.] | &>—Bengal, Mai - Cbatham. : =r . ; 
These great men were two rival statesmen. They een bet th ree, | fa engal, Caner sin (ist raat hd Belfast, | and isto be lengthened, at bow and stern, sixty fee'—~ Avicins, %, 
held the foremost part in the Government. It was therefore | a4 Dublin. | screw frigate, was launched at Deptford on the 4th. mtg a 
that one should accept the inferior t of Minister at Vienna, and the | /- = pire um. wh lat | ts $18 feet, breadth 50 feet, burden 3,202 tone——A new Sret-clam, 51- 
acceptance of that port was held to be the act of an angel. [Laughter.] | sb—tanecre—Newbridge. more. guo a, to be called the Undaunted, is to be laid down at Chat- 
If I remember rightly, the noble lord the member for London Is equally | Sh fiueeare—Beagal eGaster, 17th (int betp tamed, Samus near, 90, taney ot Greytown bb cheeses 
entitled with Fox to the praise of having done an angelic act ; but I ne- |. bury. (4d bat—Plymouth. about the beginning of Jaly.——The screw steam gun vessel Jntrepid, 6, 
ver heard that the noble lord the member for Tiverton had the genero- | $'7aetersiengal wisn. “vant 8 Somes j le Fipmonsn for she Medibawenenn on the Sak----> The Ren Gljamen 
sity to say that in bis opinion his noble colleague had bebaved like an | = ‘Bengal, wd ~ corvette from Calcutta, arrived at Spithead on the 6th. The Pearl's 

I wed Innghter.] Indeed, I believe the noble viscount seri- | {WTAE eatras, was pce aay aed gute Leen cerned eit 
oaniy sincerely rejoiced at the self-sacrifice of bis noble friend ; nor | 13th Light Drage Dubin none jaa S ee aedne BS, 4 ee 
can | help ey | t he rejoiced quite as sincerely when he found | {ih Bensare—¥ * om he yey om Hepe-—The emmmtied at 
that the result of his negotiations in Vienna did not tend very materially | 1th Lancere—Piorsbill | me eae _~ ye of the Soll corew ctenmachips >— 
to increase his noble friend’s political repatation. [Great laaghter.) But | jun Drarcons—York, ae SS — —~r- Saintes! Ol, Cramp, O, —— @, 
I understand that a meeting of reconciliation has taken place, at which | Gren Gds (Ist bat)— Wellington pt mee 60. Ik was to anchor at on the 24th instant, 
those two noble lords were present, and perbaps my noble and learned | ‘sitar Tower. ; be prone tet dalretl eenpdes Stipeinntn al aahaeSes 
friend would still fartber assist the work of peace by suggesting which | ., S2bs0—S. Georg, 's Barks Zina m, fs of Be, anya tO Sion ~ ae emnvestad tenewen 
of them should upon a second occasion undertake an angelic mission. \ abet | Sacer eantse a wee fo be ua an the 9th; che 
CLangbrer,)—Phe Bert of Derty Staite te | Sores power. ——Yeeive sou walls fer nee’ puatitte ese Us Ss ban: 
— ( al . 

1 state, in a manner the most unequivocal and unequivocating, that | (2d ba)—Dubiin. at Sheerness on an entirely novel princi ple.——The seamen of the 

there has been no compact of that kind (bear, hear), and that the sup- | Poot (lst bad—Madras, Cot navy in the Mediterranean fleet are now being the use of the 
that was given in many instances to the members on this side of the Minié rifle. —— The Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert, got ashore on. the 

ouse, at the late general election, by our fellow-subjects professing the’ ™ Sed in the Sebeldt. Princess Frederick William was oa board. 
Roman Catholic faith, was given, not only without compact and without | After several hours detention and damage to one engine the yacht was 
‘conditions, bat was given without even communication with Her Majes- | got afloat. The Vivid, which bad the royal yacht, was ordered 
ty’s Government, (Cheers) And I take it for ted that those who to retura, and after some delay the Princess was enabled to reach her 
supported us under these circu as the subjects of Her Ma- destination in safety.——The Admiralty have issued a circular recom- 
Jesty, bad formed their own fair opinion, it or wrong, on public men mendiag that M seamen on entering the Navy should be treated 
= bon _— policy. (Hear, hear.) tut he cooma that the civil and re- 


berty granted to the Roman Catholics, especially with the aid 
the noble lord, means civil and rel Ti y, 


Y to vote for Whi; 
and to rapport Whig candidates (Lang maybe hed The moment 
@ British or Irish subject the Roman Catholic religion votes 
for a Tory, is is quite clear that meditate again the 
revival even of those laws, for the A, A ~ he geld 
much credit to (Laughter cheers. )— Mr. i. 


thould have withdrawn their 


ia objectionable Reform Bill, and 


on principles which the debates in this 
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safed by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, “there was not, within our (that 
is Mr. Beecher’s) knowledge, any other than political newspapers in 
Indiana,” the lot of that well known preacher was cast io that State. 
Mr. Beecher appears at that time to have been a very laborious divine. 
He was preaching not only every week, but every day. He found this 
hard work began “to wear upon the nerves.” By way of relaxation 
Mr. Beecher “fell upon, and almost monopolized,” Loudon’s works, 
which happened to be in the State Library. After that, there “ was” 
other than political newspapers in Indiana. Loudon was put into the 
Beecherian cauldron ; his fat volames were boiled to scraps; and, 
with due addition of Beecherian epices, served out, weekly, in 
the colamas of the Indiana Journal, to the practical farmers, fruit- 
and gardeners of the region round about, who were 
hungering and thirsting after knowledge oftheir divers crafts. Ten 
or twelve years elapse, and the Indi pastor b famous. Then 
enterprising publishers (Derby and Jackson) “ dig” out of their resting- 
place these curious effects of ‘coaching’ ; and, ander the taking jingle 
of Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruit, Flowers, and Farming, put them be- 
fore a public panting for pabulum from the pen of its peracute preacher. 
Perbaps at the time when Mr, Beecher wrote, and where he wrote, his 
hebdomadally-supplied essays were better than no essays at all on such 
subjects ashe chose. At least, his crude decoction of Loudon might set a 
few enquiring farmers thinking, if the essayist’s speculations lacked par- 
ticular poiat. But to permft these scraps or cribbings from Loudon and 
other English writers to be gathered together, and published as a book, is a 
crime against authorship and a most ungenerous use of the confidence of the 
public. The book is not what its buyers will believe it to be, untii they read 
the preface. Even Mr. Beecher is aware that these fugitives are not worth 
reclaiming, for he throws the blame of their reclamation on his pub- 
lishers. Bat this is unfair. Publishers look for a work that will sell. 
Any work with Mr. Beecher’s name on its title page will sell, because 
the public rely on that name as the guarantee that there is something 
worth their money in the work. If Mr. Beecher thinks, as he confesses 
he does in this case, that the book is not worth the public’s money, he 
should not, by the lean of his name and his preface, sanction its sale to 
them. And these remarks are made more pertinent, by the fact, that 











sister who binds up his wou 
gray, snow-laden air of a win 


their respec- 

tive styles—the most noticeable picture here is Henry Leys’s “Preach- | gantly designed by the celebrated Pradier, with branches for eight 

.”” Bat this is a picture with the inspiration or execu- | lights each; children pleying musical instruments seated round the 
tion of which living nature bas bad little to do. It is a wonderfully | plinths, and surmounted by female figures, set with carnelions, amethyste, 
vigorous attempt by the artist, to force back his mind and hand alike | topaz, and other coloured stones and ornaments, 3 feet 7 inches 
to the days when Luther was sitting to Cranach. He bas not scrupled | These beautiful objects were manufactured expressly for the late Dake 
t to revive the predominent ugliness of the old Saxon masters, | of Orleans—£41 10s. A pair of very fine Louis XV. 
and has succeeded in placing on his canvas an audience that in point of | candelabra—£38 A capital marble bust of Horae Tooke, by Sir Francis 
costume and physiognomy Cranach need not have disowned. t the | Chantrey—£12 103, A magnificent cabinet of ebony, with arched glazed 
faces are as earnest as they are ugly is undeniable, and the scene is pre- 
sented with a clearly defined sharpness that indicates rather the preci- | of old Florentine pietra-dura Mosaic on each wing, richly mounted with 
sion in the painter’s conception than the vitality of his imagination. In 
technical quality the picture, powerful as it is, is unpleasing. It is hard, | objects of decorative furniture realized upwards of £1,500. 
opaque, and coarse. Al! seems to have been sacrified to distinctness 
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in this e 


and strength of effect. For this pur heavy black outline and balf- “ 

inch thick impasto have been re: -* to, wits result that cannot fail THE MONSTER HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

to arrest the eye, but it is not so likely to please or satisfy it. Butwith| The long promised and long preparing Handel Centenary C 

all this the work is one of rare quality. It has gravity, manliness, and | ration is at last at hand, and all the final arrangements necessary to the 
determination, and is quite free from commonplace conventionalism, ndest musical performance that bas yet been witnessed have been 


either of conception or execut M. Leys has both thought out his | definitely made. Up to the present nearly.£20,000 has been received for 
| subject, and arrived at bis hod of work, for himself. He who | the sale of tickets for this festival, and ¢ach da 
does this is sure both to enforce attention and to leave a strong im- | tions to this sum, and a corresponding diminution in the number of places be 


pression 


We have nothing this year of Meissonier, that master of miniature ; | advance towards such a celebration speaks sufficiently of itself for the 
and Gerdme, the painter of the powerful duel of two years ago, only | confidence which the pte feel in the good faith and good management 
seads two well-drawa and carefully painted studies of Albanian soldiers. | of the Crystal Palace D: 

The East furnishes as large a supply of subjects as it usually does to | the most strenuous and unwearied exertions can contribute to secare euc- 
| French exhibitions,—Théodore Frére leading the way with nearly a dozen | cess the confidence is not misplaced. Everything which could be gained 
scenes of Egyptian life or landsca) the most important a caravan, 
with a long file of laden dromedaries, emerging in clouds of dust that | forethought can suggest has been adopted to insure both the effectiveness 
make one parched and thirsty to look at. Théodore Frére shows the | of the orchestra and the comfort of the audience, and, as far as can 
same truthfulness in his dealing with Eastern life as his brother with | be judged from the details, the three celebrations promise to be the most 
French, but he is less fortunate in his range of subj With him we | important and most successful musical efforts yet attempted. 
never pass the range of the Bedouin tent or the Cairene harem. He e orchestra, which before rather resembled a wooden edition of the 
gives us the sky and sand, the palms of the oasis, or the still water of ¢ Colosseum, has been still further enlarged, and now embraces in 
the Nile, but we are travellers always, and only travellers, wr tee ih ts cnormous circuit the whole width of the central transept from pillar 


Frere 


Be 
master’s manner to this exhibition, as Mademoiselle Bourges (27, 28,) | fine German work—£49. A beautiful hale green jade dish, carved with 
re car, 68, 49), &e. flowers, and with divisions, formerly the property of the King of Delhi— 


foot through the 





the very writing of a preface for this volume compels us to assume, that 
the author is not altogether without interest in the profits which it is 
expected will arise from its sale. 

But, setting aside the deficiences of the work on the subjects of 
which it pretends to treat, it is devoid of literary merit. Even its com- 
position is often clumsy and ungrammatical. We pass over in silence 
a defence of the author’s mode of spelling acre—“aker "—which is 
both impotent and full of slang—in short, quite in the style of a tenth- 
rate village journal ; bat why does Mr. Beecher lead the authority of his 
name to such violations of taste and grammes * three sash’’ for three 
sashes, and “ the heat begins to raise’ for “ to rise”? 

These may appear small matters, and they would be, if there were 
merit in the work, or if its author were not a professed writer and 
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dromedary saddle to avoid the stifling clouds. Théodore Fiére paints | full extent of this immense erection can be fully appreciated. The width 
| like one who has only journeyed through Egypt, not lived there. is 216 feet, its height 90, and its depth over 100. It is capable of giving 
| Not so M. Bida, who, though he works only in black and white, | ample accommodation to 4,000 vocal and instrumental performers, 
impresses the facts of Eastera life upon us as few colourists have | it contains a larger area than the combined orchestras of Westminster 
done. His large drawing of the Fellab recruits, driven by the Arnout | Abbey and York Minster (as arranged for similar commemorations), the 
| whips on their fetiered way, amidst the lamentations and curses of their | Bir 
| Women, is a work that stamps itself upon the memory like a real ecene | Ph‘lharmonic at Liverpool, and several other 
of cruelty and oppression, bu 
As Edward Frere finds, in peasant life, food for the affections, so Gus- | most obvious arrangements for assisting the sound, and then it was re- 
tave Brion seeks the same field for subjects of vigorous drawing and ela- | marked that the mass of performers did not at atl produce the overpower- 
borate grouping. His “ Early Morning on the Rhine” represents one | ing effect anticipated ; that notwithstandiog the grandeur of the choruses 
of the huge rafts which every wy ty Lees has passed between May- | the tone did not entirely fill the immense area of the transept, and that 


ence and Coblen! 


kept in its course by the buge steering oars at either extremity. Suc 
a raft M. Brion has painted, whirled along by the rapid river, through | chestra to accommodate 1,500 additional performers. The first 12 rows 
the mists of the early moruing, with the stalwart Alsatian peasants, | of seats will be entirely fe gee | the instrumentalists, among whom 
| swaying and tagging at the sweeps, or laboriously leaning against the | will be no less than 242 violins 


preacher, and one of eminence moreover. If Mr. Beecher could contri- | setting-poles. 


nothing t stock of knowledge on agriculture, he should at least | If we must have muscular art, better it should be the real work of livin Considerable additions, principally unison stops, are being made to 
a gt aint! - | muscles that furnishes subjects. There is the usual large stock of pretty the magaificent organ Corhiroh Pay be sedsnucaiea ts a style in kee; 
little dainty tableaux de toilette, by Chaplin and Plassan, and Trayer, and | with the orchestra), and some gigantic steel kettledrame, far ex 
a and some vigorous and impressive sketches of peasant la- | in size any yet attempted, with some deep-toned brass instruments, are 
bour by Veyrassat—io jioular two barge horses, dashing up a steep | being constructed speciall 

| bit of towing path. against a wild sunset sk 

| M. Gallart 

| picture of “ the 


refrain from pluoging barbarisms into our tongue. Not to think—merely 
to crib—might be relaxation for a hardworked clergyman whose sermons 
required thought, but to write with such gross inaccuracy really admi 
of no defence. 


— i 


Sine Arts. 
4 FEW MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS. 

Mr. Belmont’s extremely well selected Gallery, and the Exhibition 
open here eighteen months ago, have made our New York amateurs 
partially conversant with some of the artists whose most recent works 
are examined in the article that follows. We quote from a late London 
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annual exhibition of French pictures, which we owe to the 
intelligent ener of M. Gambart, is always interesting, and never 
wearisome. It is a selection, if not of masterpieces, at least of choice 
examples of French cabinet painting. The work of weeding is done by 
M. Gambart, and the task of the critic is thas narrowed to such comment 
and illustration as may be suggested by the positive merits of the works 
before him, or the occasions they supply for the comparison of French 
art and our own. The bulk of the painters here, as in our own exhbibi- 
tions, deal with landscapes, or common life. In French art, as in 
English, there is a strong tendency in these directions, but the 
of such pictures over those of a more ambitious class of 
subjects is not so absolute in French art as it is in M. Gambart’s selec- 
tion. He has chosen with an eye to the English market. He aims at 
selling the French artist’s pictures quite as mach as at teaching us the 
aspects of French painting. Any general inferences from this col- 
ection as to the respective characters of the French and English schools 
would be unsafe. But we may com master with master, 
and — class, Thanks to these exhibitions, Rosa Bonheur is 





chiaroscuro, to — ba — conditions ay rte es 
representation. 8 of elaboration, too, is likely to be 
scoused of pushing breadth and slightness of work to an excess. "Bat his 
work is always manly and unaffected, and honest love of 
as well as close stady of it. His best picture not his most 
pe eee —o the rainbow, and a 
carter team ( . His air” (147), though large 
Se et of Reemeneditee tee: tenses ies total look: of fatereee, 
Seuisaiaseaiadiased Geeietanetinteds tomeenee 
common- place French peasants 1ound a 
calh onageh ctite habe, dlthe duster ot pibtey berths tee tak, 
Se ee eee After Rosa Bonheur, the 
attention of every visitor of the Gallery is sure to be arrested by 
Edouard Frére’s scenes from the every day life of the French peasant. 
These works deserve the most attentive study from the painters of similar 
Subjects among ourrelvee. Wherein resides their powerful charm? Not 
in subject—they have bardiy any, or if any, the most trivial. Not ia 
Se Se English counties could do as mach 
for in way as Picardy does for Edouard Frere. Not in 
dexterity. Frére is rather a dull painter than otherwise, not 
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Lambinet’s fresh sunlighted landscapes are sure to charm. We are at | for the fears which preceded the Handel Commemoration in Westminster 
a loss to find any one among our own painters whom to compare with | Abbey in 1784. Dr. er in his account of that festival, says :—“ The 


this painter ; we have no one who equals him in those warm afternoon | effects of this amazing ot only overset the tions of ignorance, 
tkies of ope ,» gray, cumulous masses, sunlit at their edges, which he | but the conjectures of theory and experience. By some it was predicted 
especially delights in. His little simple subjects, farmhouse, meadow- | that an orchestra so never be either in tune or time, 


bordered river, or barge-laden canal, or pollard-fringed polder, with its| while others expected that the band would be so loud that whoever 
distant windmill, are all lit with the same cheerful daylight, and seem | heard the performance would never hear anything else again.’ Io the 
to reflect the same equable, open-air-loving, sanshiny paeny span es advance in musical practice since Dr. Burney’s time, it now raises a smile 
Lambinet is the most riant of landscape ters, but there is n 
forced or vulgar in his cheerfulneer. 
Auguste Bonheur is as honest a painter of landscape as his sister, bat 
has not yet contrived to make us love his work as she does. But it | 1,600 strong) will be brought to a close on Friday, the 10th inst. 
would be difficult to find bonester or less offending work than his two | hearsals of the provincial division will be continued up to the 17th of 
landscapes—the large one, with sheep grazing under shadow of a secular | June, on which evening as many as the whole of Exeter-hall will con- 
pre- | Breton oak (17), or his quiet stream, with cattle enjoying their bath in | tain will be assembled for rebearsal for the firet time, The full rebearsal 
its cool water to their heart’s content (18). of the entire orchestra and chorus will take place at the Crystal Palace 
Rousseau is one of the earliest of that large school of French iner on a the 18th. This will be open to the public, and as the or- 
ae who have avowed their obligations to our own wi 
vi 
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A small collection of Italian carvings in ivory and other works of art | choral excellence, and which the immense attendance at the late festival 


of a high class, the property of G. Bruschetti, of Milan, was d of | showed to be so great a favourite.—London Times, June 2. 
recently in London, by the well-known auctioneers, Messrs. Christie and ettiinaliaieiitiasd 

Manson, The sale attracted a large assembly of connoisseurs. We sub- 

join the principal lots :—A beautiful oval box, enamelled in colours SLANG AND SANSCRIT. 


chased, an oval enamel of Venus and Cupid on the lid—£15. Asmall| Slang is the fashion at the present moment, and there seems a fair 
iron damascened casket, richly inlaid with gold and silver ; Italian, 16th tha 
century, highly ete 10s, An exquisitely carved oval group | which Lord Macaulay and Mr. Buckle still contiaue to write, which was 
vory, 
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Constable. is 
Landscape (137) is very solemn, though, perbaps, a little heavy | impressive morceauz of eac 
ling. Lastly we would direct notice to the tender light in M. | this rebeareal will be most numerously attended. 
Bouquet’s “ Sea-shere in the Bay of Naples’’ (25), which should be called | Monday, the 20th, the first day of the celebration, will.be devoted to 
“Moon rise” instead of sunset, as it is “ catalogued ;” and to the | the “‘ Messiah,” which is - excellence the oratorio of the 
singular—if it be not —brillianey of M. Ziem’s “ Venice” (175), | Wednesday, the 22nd, will 
especially wortby of the artist’s attention for study of the peculiar | “ Dettingen Te Deum,” with the most e 
method to which it owes the secret of its effect. 


in , in 


Italian work—£13 lis. Two very fine 
Parnassus,” by Fra Xanto, - in full, and 


Ww 
the Romans, carved and gilt frame—£14 10s. An wignee, son Caeeeg 6 ya Sew ont wester. 
manuscript of the 15th eentury, beautiful! ted, in the wery day the Slang embraces a wider area beneath Its ex- 
of the 


— smali boxwood carvings, 
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Brussells’ archers visiting the dead and decapitated bodies | the topmost galleries. This will be met by a tent-shaped covering of a 
of Egmont and Horn,” should be noticed (by those who do not know the | light wate: 
larger work), less for the ghastly truth of the several heads (painted | forward beyond the of M. Costa's cent. Neariy 20,000 square y 
from a guillotined the req 
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has pupils, several of whom contribute works in their | drawe: 
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beur and E. Frere—both consum in £9 15s, A pair of magnificent candelabra of or-molu gilt, most ele- 


- or-molu two-light 


centre, surrounded by slabs of lapis-lazuli and jaspers ; three fine slabs 
or-molu moulding and ornaments—£i85. These anda great mdfy- other 





y witnesses large addi- 
yet unsold. The mere fact of £20,000 sterling being thus subscribed in 


rectory, and it is but fair to say that as far as 


from the experience of previous celebrations or which the most anxious 


sand, or bowing our heads over the of to pillar. It is only by ascending to the topmost rows of seats that the 


irmiogham and Leeds Town-balls, the St. George’s-hall, Bradford, the 
cuales orchestras. At the 
experimental festivals little or no attempt was made to adopt even ihe 


z, swept along by the swift current, and agg a | therefore the orches‘ra could be augmented with advantage. It is the 


justica fn these remarks which bas led to the recent extension of the or- 


violas, 120 violincellos, about 
here is a rade physical impressiv eness in the pictare. | 100 wind-instruments. 


ly for this occasion. In order, also, to give 
q greater effect to the immense volume of sound a solid board enclosure 
Galleit?) small sepetasten of his well-known large | rans round the eatire back of the organ and orches‘ra to the height of 


rproof canvas, covering the entire orchestra, and exte 


aviminel), thee foe of in the | of canvas uired for this covering alone. 
Sr en ae ee In the immense area of the C Palace no foundation need exist 





othing | to find that this enormous band which gave rise to such exaggerated 
fears did not in all amount to 500 performers. 
The of the metropolitan division of the chorus (upwards of 


chestra 
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then be ae gn ys the formances include the 
day’s festival, there is little doubt but that 


English people. 

comprise a selection, including the 
Reive eolos and chorases from 

“Saul,” “ Samson,” “ Belshazzar,” “ Judas Maccabeus,” &o. On the 
— last day, Friday, will be given the “Israel in Egypt,” which, from ite 
SALE OF ARTISTIC CURIOSITIES. acknowledged grandeur, is rightly regarded as the culminating point of 


t the language in which Addison and Gibbon wrote, and in 


Sn eee ae. 17th century ;| spokea by Burke and Sheridan, and in which Mr. Gladstone and Mr, 
wet ea Eg thee tare still able to express their sentiments, will soon be over- 


of 
8 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, representing the | ment developed, ever searching after novelty, or receiving it with 
in ars. 


; | the Senate, and even the pulpit itself is no | free from its intrusion. 
Madonna and Child and Saints, surrounded with a bor- eo igenetam Re Ge Gea The sex have even dro: 
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the East, there is so great a difference between the brevity of Western | estates should go to the eldest male lineal descendant in point of line hundreds of coloured lamps. Along either 

expression, and the cumbrous diction of the Oriental, that the origin of and not of age. Their lordships thereapon reserved jadgment. four huge candelabra, ppm banks ny = = 

a phrase becomes difficult to trace, Thus, for instance, whilst the Turkish Lord Cranworth was the first to deliver bis opinion. He moved their | them were half circles of from 

merchant might address his friend somewhat as follows :—“ That which lordsbips that the decision of the Master of the Rolls should be affirmed, choice Louquets. The state chair was placed on a dais at 

seems good to my father is to his servant as the perfumed breath of the | as his honour’s decree, declaring in favour of the grandson of Charles | the gallery, covered with crimson cloth ; on each side of it 
Thellusson as being the eldest male lineal descendant in point of line, | ficent candelabra and stands of flowers, and immediately 


west wind in the calm night of the Arabian summer ;” the Western ne- | . 
gotiator observes more briefly, “Allserene!” * * * * “Brick” | and against Thomas Robarte Thellusson, the surviving, but not the eldest | throne were hung the Royal arms, surmounted U 


must be allowed to be an exception, its Greek derivation being univer- | son 
sally admitted, corresponding so exactly as it does in its rectangular | was in bis judgment r eh. He was of opinion that, ] 

form and compactness to the perfection of manhood, according to the | text of the testator’s will, and looking at the words in their technical! greatly facilitated the presentation of visitors, of w 

views of Plato and Simonides ; but any deviation from the simple expres- | sense, the words “ eldest male lineal descendant” were to be taken in | wands of 1,500. The Commissioner's drawing-room adjoining 
sion in which locality is indicated,—as, for instance, “ a genuine Bath,” | the sense of eldest*in line and not in age. This, in his opinion, was evi- | was superbly fitted = The chairs and sofas were of damask, 
—decidedly breathes the Oriental spirit. pvp the intention of the testator, who had evinced a preference for | and on the walls rich tapestry was hung. 

There is nothing at first sight in the idea of being “ up a tree’ which | the elder branch over the younger. This had been the conclusion arrived | also tastefully decorated. The presentations commenced at 9 0” 
conveys anything particularly unpleasant to the imagination. In a j at by the majority of learned judges who had assisted their lordships, and | and continued till balf-past 10. His Grave wore the uniform of a 
warm summer day it would be rather a pleasant place than otherwise ; he was glad to be able to agree in it. | Lieutenant, and on his breast the star and riband of the Order 
and, asa general rule, if the climbing experiences of our youth are | Lord St. Leonards said that the technical terms which the testator bad Thistle. At intervals during the evening 
recalled, it is much easier to come down than to get up. But if to our | used as regarded the “ eldeet male lineal descendant” must be technically | Lancers and Royal Sussex Militia played ia the Palace q 
sondition “ on the tree top” we introdace the element of a tiger walk- | construed. But whether they regarded the disposition of the will in a! where a pavilion was erecte@for their use. Detachments of the 


ing round and round and waiting for us at the bottom, the case be- popular or in a technical sense, it was quite clear they must arrive at) Militia and 12 yeomen of the guard were on duty at the Palace gate ang 
comes quite altered ; and certainly some supposition of this kind is | the same conclusion—that the words “eldest male lineal descendant” | in the entrance corridor.—Scotsman. 
necessaryto give the expression the mournful signification it usually | meant eldest in point of line and not of age. All through the will the 
b 
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Charles, although now the eldest male descendant in point of age, | When the company had all assembled the effect of the dresses 
rigerbieg the con- loured ao was peculiarly brilliant. The arrangements were 
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ars. 

Whilst the allegory of slang is Oriental, it must be admitted that the 
form of words it takes is occasionally decidedly European. For instance, 
“ getting a pull,” an expression redolent of advantage to English ears, if 
considered literally, would be the last thing in the world that, under any 
circums‘ance, a Turk would wish to have, 

Oa the other band, there are some Turkish words which have been 
engrafted bodily on the English language. There is one, whose inaate 
force and beauty the slangogrdpher is reluctantly compelled to admit. 
It is the only word which seems a proper appellation for a great deal 
which we are obliged to bear and to read every day of our life. It will 
be scarcely necessary to mention that that word is “ Bosh.”’ 

An eminent bistorian, (Mr. Buckle) has recently advanced a theory, 
that the inbabitents of climates subject to violent convulsions of nature 
become more imaginative than those who dwell in lands where there is 
little alteration in the ordinary course of things. If this theory is 
adopted, it may be fairly concluded that the violent epithets which 
slang applies to everything and everybody are exotics ; and they would 
be onlygexcarable in those whose life is passed amidst the roar of catar- 
acts, the roll of thunders, the rambling of volcanos, and the crash of 
earthquakes. But the single thunderstorm of an Eoglish summer is not 
a sufficient excuse for calling a pair of peculiarly-tinted trousers “ howl 
ing-bags ;"’ or denominating a graceful girl, with blue eyes and fair 
hair “a crusher ;” or even for stating that she is “ awfully” pretty. 

It has been suggested that there is no novelty in the existence of 
“slang ;”’ that in all countries and in all times there has been an un- 
written language, as well as an unwritten law ; but it cannot be denied 
that the English language, during the last few years, bas been planted 
too ae poy / with these flowers of speech. I will be found, too, that 
many of the older slang expressions were used euphemistically ; as, for 
ex , the variety of forms in which allusion was made to inebriety,— 
« seas over,” “ three sheets in the wind,” or a suggestion that the 
individual bad been “in the sun,”’ or was a little “cut,”—for all these 
there was an excuse, as they avoided the painful simplicity of the word 
“drank ;” or, as our German ye might pat it, the memory-of- 
the-Police-Court-recalling-epithet, intoxicated. A similar amnesty might 
perbaps be extended to modern variations used for the same purpose, 
whether they partake of the brief and business-like or the Johnsonian 
phraseology ; whether the votary of Bacchus is described as the 
* sorewed” or the “ materially altered.” 

Let these pass. When deformity is hidden, if only by a mask of words, 
a momentary advantage may be gained. But who can defend the cloth- 
ing beauty with the garb of ugliness? What can be said in favour of a 
dialect from whose repertory the beautiful woman, the eloquent states- 
man, the brave soldier, the stirring her, and the successful prize- 
fighter, may be all comprehended under the denomination “ stunner ?”’ 

Can the slangographer venture to suggest a remedy? If a knowled 
of Arabic and Sanscrit is necessary to the future administration of the 
British Empire in India, patriotiem would forbid the on that 
those studies should be curtailed.—From wheresoever the Slang plant 
draws its eap,—from the East or from the West, or from suckers indige- 
nous to the British soil,—it is a rank weed, and the sooner it is rooted 
up the better.— Punch. 


agen 
THE GREAT THELLUSON WILL CASE—JUDGMENT. 
House of Lords Appeals, June 9. 


The reader will recollect that the story of the great Thelluson will 
case was told in the Albion of the 11th inst. The law report, now given, 
repeats this in a measure ; but it is more complete and satisfactory than 
if denuded of an epitome. 

Their lordships assembled this morning, by special appointment, for 
the purpose of delivering judgment in the following important appeals : 
—T. R. Thellussop, appellant, v. A. W. Robarts, E. J. Dawkins, O. 8. A. 
Thellusson, the Right Hon. F. W. Brook, Baron Rendlesham (an infant), 
and the Hon. A. Thell (since d d), 7 dents ; the Hon. A. 
Thellusson (since deceased), appellant, v. A. W. Robarts, E. J. Dawkins, 
the Right Hon. F, W. Brook, Baron Rendlesham (an infant), T. R. Thel- 
lusson, and ©. 8. A. Thellusson, respondents. 

These cases came before their lordships on appeal from the decision of 
the Master of the Rolls. The question turned upon the construction of 
the words “eldest lineal male desceodant,’’ as contained in the will of 
Peter Thellusson, of Brodsworth, in the county of York. The appellants 
were the giaadsons of the testator, and the respondents were the respec- 
tive descendents in the eldest line of his two sons, Peter and Charles. It 

eared that in July, 1797, Peter Thellasson, who was a merchant of 
the City of London, died leaving £600,000 in personalty, and land of the 
annual value of £4,500. He left three sons, Peter, George, and Charles, 
and six grandsous. By bis will, which was made in 1796, he devised all 
his real and personal estates to trustees to be laid out in the purchase of 
lands, the rents thereof to be applied in the same manner. The property 
80 purchased was to ate until the decease of every living de- 
ascendant of the testator, nine in number, existing at the time of his death. 
The sum thus accumulated was, when this emergency arrived, to be di- 
vided into three portions, each of which was to go to “ the eldest male 
lineal desceudant”’ of each of his three sons. 

In Febraary, 1856, the last of the nine lives contemplated by the will 
expired, when four bills were filed in Chancery in order that it might be 
decreed who was entitled to the property, which is now divisible in moi- 
eties in consequence of one of the sons of the testator, George, dying 
without issue. The claimants of theestate are Baron Rendlesbam and 
Charles Sabine Augustus Thelluson, as being the eldest male de-cendants 
of the testator, in point of lineage of Peter Isaac Baron Rendlesham, the 
testator’s eldest son, and Charles, his third son respectively, and Thom- 
as and Arthur, as being the eldest in point of years, The Master of the 
Rolls had decreed that Baron Rend! anawered to the description of 
“eldest lineal male descendant” of Peter Isaac, and that the respondent, 
Charles Sabine Augustus, was “ the eldest lineal male descendant ” of 
Charles, and that both therefore were entitled to the estate in moiety. 
Against this decision there bad been an appeal to their lordships’ house. 
Daring the argamenta, which have been frequently adjourned, it was in- 
sisted for the appellants that, unless the 
intelligible or absard, the word “ eldest ” should have its natural mean- 
ing as eldest in polot of years, and should not be twisted into its techni- 
cal meaning of eldest in point of lineage, so as to make it conformable 
to primogenitare. On the other hand, it was submitted on behalf of the 
respoadents that the true and proper construction to be placed on the 

“ eldes point of line, as being “ firet in succession.” 

Oa the conclasion of a. the Lord Spancellor put the fol- 
lowing questions to the | jadges, who bad been called in to assist 
their lordships’ deliberations. Ist, whether the devise by the testator of 
his lands, ¢ ts, and beredit ts, after the d of several per- 
sons, during whose lives the rents and profits of the same were directed 











male descend z George 

and Charles Thelluson, in tail male, is capable of an intelligible constrac- 
tion or is void for uncertainty ; 2d, if at the time directed by the testator 
for the division of the estates into three lots, and for conveyances to be 
made thereof, Peter Isaac Thelluson bad had three sons, all of whom 


provisions of the will were ua- F 


the principle of primogeniture was distinctly laid down, and the decree 
| of the Court below carried out the object of the will and mast be 
affirmed. 

| Lord Wensleydale was also of opinion that the term “ eldest” was ap- 
| plicable to primogeniture and not to age. 
| Lord Brougham said he bad not beard the whole of the arguments, and 
| therefore he abstained from taking any part in the decision, beyond say- 
| ing, that being guided by the opinion of the majerity of the learned 
judges, he entirely agreed in the conclMsions arrived at by his noble 
| friends, 
| The Lord Chancellor remarked, that having been counsel for the 
appellants in the court below, and having signed the appeal, it had not 
| been his intention to take any part in the decision unless there bad been 
an equal division amongst their lordships. As their lordebips had come 
to an unanimous opinion, he was not compelled to give his jadgment. 
The decree of the Master of the Rolls declaring in favour of the “ eldest 
| male lineal descendant” in point of line, and not in poiut of years, was 
| then affirmed, and the appeals were dismissed. The costs to be paid out 
of the estate. 

— fa 


| Tue Court rv rae Lonpon Season.—The Queen and the Prince Con- 
| sort, accompanied by Prince Arthur and the Princesses Alice, Helena, 
and Louisa, visited the Royal Botanical Gardens in the Regent’s Park 
| on Saturday morning. Her Majesty, with Prince Arthur and the Pria- 
cess Alice, visited the Duchess of Kent, at Clarence House, St. James's, 
in the afteraoon. Her Majesty also took a carriage drive, attended by 
the Hon. Emily Cathcart and the Equerries in Waiting. The Prince 
Consort, attended by Capt. the Hon. D. De Ros, dined in the evening at 
the London Tavern with the officers of his regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards. The Queen paid a visit to the Duchess of Kent in the evening. 
Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Alice, afterwards honoured 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, with her presence. 

On Sanday the Queen and Princé Consort, the Princesses Alice, He- 
lena, and Louisa, the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, and the do- 
mestic household, attended Divine service in the private chapel, Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Rev. D. Moore, M.A., preached the sermon. 

On Monday the Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Backing- 
ham Palace. The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Messrs. Hale and 
Conder, accompanied by the City Remembrancer, had an audience of 
the Queen to receive her Majesty’s commands relative to the reception 
of an address from the Corporation of the city of London. Her Majesty 
was pane to appoint Saturday (thie day) at St. James’s Palace, after 
the Drawingroom, for the reception of the address. At the Council the 
Queen's Speech on opening the Session of Parliament was submitted to 
her Majesty, and approved of. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice, visited the Duchess 
of Kent in the afternoon, Her Majesty’s dinner party in the evening 
included the Princess Alice, the Earl and Countess of Elgin, the Coun 
tees of Mount Edgeumbe, Viscount and Lady Catheriae Vailetort, Col. 
and Lady C. Vernon Harcourt, and-Major Elphinstone, R. E. 

Oa bes | the Queen went in state to the House of Lords to open 


the Session of Parliament with a Speech from the Throne. Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort wv tho Duvtress uf Kout in the afternoon, In 


the evening her Majesty and the Prince Consort honoured the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, with their presence. 


On Wednesda: ween bes La me, distributed, within the quadrangle 
of Buckingham Palace, the Victoria Cross td several officers and soldiers. 
Afterwards the Queen, the Princes Arthur and Leopold, and the Prin- 
cesses Alice aud Beatrice, visited the Duchess of Kent. Her Majesty also 
took a carriage drive in the afternoon. The Prince Consort rode on 
horseback, attended by his Equerry in Waiting. In the evening her 
Majesty gave a State ball, to which a party of 1900 were invited. The 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, attended by Lady Geral- 
dine Somerset and Co!. Home Purves, arrived at twenty minutes before 
ten o’clock. The Duke of Cambridge was attended by the Hon. J. 
Macdonald. Prince Frederick of Holstein and Mabarajah Duleep Singh 
were also present, Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain, and the officers of 
State conducted the Queen and Prince Consort to the ball and concert- 
room. Her Majesty and H. R. H. were accompanied by the Princess 
Alice, the Duchess and the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Prince Frederick of Holstein, and the Maharajah Duleep S 
The Queen wore a dress of yellow tulle over yellow silk, trimmed with 
white blorde and red carnations, and ornamented with diamonds. H. M’s. 
head-dregs was a circlet of diamonds, and red carnations to correspond. 
The Princess Alice wore a dress of white glacé silk, with festoons of 
white tulle, tastefully trimmed with bunches of lilies of the valley 
and pink roses. The Princess wore a wreath of lilies of the valley 
and pink roses as a bead-dress. The Duchess of Cambridge wore a mauve 
glacé silk dress with double skirt, trimmed with Honiton lace ; the 
stomacher and necklace of diamonds. H.R. H’s. head-dress was com- 
of a tiara of diamonds and white feathers. The Princess Mary of 
ambridge wore a double-skirted white tulle dress, richly trimmed with 
pink ribbon, moss-rose buds, and long grass; the corsage trimmed to 
match with an emerald aud diamond st b he necklace and ear- 
rings of emeralds and diamonds. The Priacess’s head-dress was formed 
of a tiara of diamond stars, entwined with rosebuds and tong on 
The Queen invested Capt. the Hon. A. Anson, 7th Hussars, wi Vie- 
toria Cross, previous to the State ball. 

Oa Tharsday, the Marquis of Exeter, K.G., Lord Steward, had an 
audience of H. M. at Buckingham Palace, and preseated the address from 
the House of Lords in answer to H. M's. most gracious Speech from the 
Throne.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice, and attended by 
the Hon. Beatrice Byng and Lord Colville, paid a visit to the Dachess of 
Kent.—The Prince Consort presided at a meeting of the Finance Com- 





accompanied by the Princess Alice and Prince Leopold, and attended by 
the Hon. Byag, took a drive in an open and-four in the 
afternoon. Lord Colville and Lord C. Fitzroy a on 5 
The Prince Consort rode on horseback, attended by Capt. the Hon D. de 
Ros,—The Duchess of Kent left town about 4 o'clock, for her residence at 


rogmore. 
The Queen will hold ber last Drawingroom for the present season this 
day at St. James’s Palace. Although the Coart have gone into mourning 


jary to trade, bas been pleased to command that mourning shall not be 
worn at this Drawingro»m.—London Paper, June 11. 

“Reception” at Hotrroop.—Oa Friday ni 
High Lord Mansfield, beld a bril 
doa ood. The decorations 


his Grace the Lord 
t “reception” in the 


were on a scale of anu- 
of the 





Oxvorp Untverstry Eigut-Oar Boat Races.—These annual races, 
which always excite so much interest among the members of the Univer- 
sity, d on Wednesday evening, and attracted, as usual, an im- 
mense number of spectators on both banks of the Isis. These races have 
been looked forward to with more than ordinary interest, in quence 
of the recent victory of the Oxonians in the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race which took place on the Thames in April last, and because these 
races afford some indication of the probable stren of the crews which 
will be called upon to sustain the honour of tbe University in the ensu- 
ing year. The weather was beautifully fine, and a larger company was 
probably never assembled to witness one of these exciting contests. The 
following was the position of the boats at starting :—1. Exeter, 2. Ba- 
liol, 3. Oriel, 4. Pembroke, 5. University, 6. Trinity, 7. Christ Charch, 
first, 8. Wadbam, 9. Brazenose, 10. St. John’s, 11. Christ Charch, second, 
12. Worcester, 13. Corpus, 14. Jesus, 15. Queen’s, 16. Magdalen. 

Brazenose bumped Wadham at Harvey’s barge ; Corpus bumped Wor- 
cester, whose boat got out of the course, and enabled Jesus to bump the 
second Christ Church, whereby Jesus gained three places in one 
a circumstance which has not occurred since 1847. Magdalen ba: 
Queen’s soon after starting. The race, however, which most 

ttention was that between the first two crews. On passing the junction 
than 








t— 





of the Cherwell the distance between the two boats was not more 
three yards, but after a gullant struggle Exeter succeeded in maintaining 
its position at the head of the river, which position it has held since the 
commencement of the races in 1857.—London paper, June 3. 


Lorp Netson’s Davowrer.—The Law Report of the Rolls Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, June 1, thus makes mention of the case of Ward vy. Grey. 
The Master of the Rolls gave judgment in this case, which was submitted 
rather to the acknowledged discretion of the judge than the legal acumen 
of the court. The facts are as follows :—Mr. James Adam Gordon, of 
Storks, in the county of Hertford, after having given considerable 
cies by his will, dated in 1852, to many of his friends, relatives, and ser- 
vants, directed, by a codicil dated in 1853, that “ whereas the last 
of Horatio, Lord Nelson, to his country bas been so ungratefully : 
and whereas I have done bumble best to carry it out in my ime 
I hereby desire that every under this my last will and codicil 
shall also contribute 1 per cent. out of their legacies to Lord Nelson’s 
Gaughter, Mrs. Horatia Ward, and jher children ; nor will they gradge it 
if they read the life and deeds of Nelson, without whom they would never 
bave the other 99 parts to enjoy.” Upon this clause in the testa- 
tors codicil to his will the questions raised were, first, whether the word 
“ legacies” included all legacies, or merely specific ones; secondly, 
whether the word “legatees” included “ annuitants ;” thirdly, whether 
the residuary estate was also to contribute its 1 per cent. to Nelson’s 
daughter ; and, lastly, what were the respective interests that Mrs. Ho- 
ratte Hen our bela the all the | 

onour t specific or otherwise, 
y= with the payment of the 1 cent.; that the ani 
der the testator’s will were included in the directions to the 
that the residue, being taken by the testator’s residuary “ 
also contribute ; and Mrs. Horatia Ward took, i 
children, an estate fur life in the fand so 
appointment over the fund, such — 
be exercised, if at all, in favour of her children—then the fund was to 
by legal appointment, among such children after Mrs. Horatia Ward's 

Finst Rartway Brivce over tue Taames.—The foundation stone of 
this important work, the first railway bridge over the river 
within the metropolis, was paste laid by the eldest son 
Fowler, the engineer of the work. The works of the toria 
and Pimlico Railway, of which this bridge forms an important 
have been carried on with great energy since the 


whole undertaking will be completed d 

the Brighton, East Kent, Great Western, 

Railway Companies will be in a position to give 
to a new and most convenient west-end sta’ 
Thames will nt some interesting peculiari 
which great tness of appearance will be 
strength and rigidity. The superstructure,which will 
each of 175 feet span, will be formed entirely of 
quality. The piers and abutments are founded 
sufficient depth to be safe against the possibility of 

from the futare deepening of the bed of the river, by scour or 
which has been so destructive to Westminster and B 

they will be constructed of massive ashlar work, for 

part of the stone is wrought and on the ground 

work. The total cost of the bridge will be under £1 











mittee of H. M. Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851.—The Queen, | the 


po aay my in less than two years from its 
paper, June 4. 


InTeRcoMMUNICATION AMONG TutEVESs.—One of the most amusing 
tions of the book is Dr. Ave-Lallemant’s account of the hopelessness 
preventing thieves who are under e: from com 

either with their fellow-prisoners or with their comrades 

t is dangerous to send in their food in metal plates as they 
some message in minute, indistinguishable letters on the 
dangerous to give them bread, as they whewpepeoue 
the fragments, which the comrade outside will take care to 
and the edifying books which it is the practice to leave in 
furnish an inex ible magazine of paper. The German 
bracing is a great difficulty to the jailer. har 4 
in the close embrace of a who has come to v. 
to pull a file, ete., out of his friends hair, or ear, or 
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for ten days for the late King of Naples, her Majesty, to prevent any in- | 9@ 
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do the like for the city corporation. The turf bas its friends in the 
pt for London, Tiverton, Tamworth, Huntingdon, S:oke-upon- 
Trent, and the Falkirk Science and art are meagrely repre- 
sented by ove architect and three civil engiueers; while the army 
marches into Parliament eight generals, one colonel, 16 lieatenant-colonels, 
six majors, ten and one lieutenant, besides 48 ex officers of the 
regular and 55 of the militia, while the present volunteer force of the 
kingdom is represented by about 50 officers of the yeomanry cavalry and 
the lieutenant colonel of the honourable artillery company. By the side 





of this array the sister service cats a poor figare, with its five admirals 
and four captai The medical fession sends only Dr. Michell (Bod- 
min) and Mr. Brady (Leitrim county) ; but the brethren of the law mus- | 





ter strongly, presenting a terrible battalion of eight solicitors, 46 prac- 
tising barristers (of whom 17 are Q.C.’s), one sergeant, one judge advocate, 
and one ex Indian judge. The fourth estate bas its representatives on 
the floor as well as in the gallery, in the proprietors or editors of the 
Times, Illustrated News, Weekly Dupatch, Leeds and Cork Examiner. 
Poetry claims Lord Jobn Ruseell, Lord Jobn Manners, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, and Mr. H. B. Sheridan. History has Mr. Massey. Fiction and 
general literature boast the Colonial Secretary, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Haliburton, “ Eothen” Kinglake, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Roe- 
back, Sir G C. Lewis, and one and twenty authors of professional works, 
travels, political pamphlets, &c. To complete the list, Edinburgh sends 
@ publisher aud Northampton a retired bookseller.— Morning Herald. 





ABANDONMENT OF THE Prorosep Exuierrion or 1861.—It was an- 
nouuced a sbort time since that arrangements were in progress for hold- 
ing a Great Exhibition of the Fise and Iadustrial Arts ig 1861. The 

ion of many of the principal manufacturers of the metropolis and of 

the country was taken on the propriety of holding the proposed Exhibi- 
tion. The ome among those who were the principal exhibitors in 
1851 was generally against the proposal, or in cases where not opposed 
to the scheme a very large amount of apathy was manifested on the sub- 
ject. The reminiscences of the display of 185L.were by no means agree- 
able to many who were then exhibitors, and they evinced a very natural 
dread of embarking in an undertaking of a similar character. There 
were, however, several eminent firms who stated that if the Exhibition 
were to be held they would consent to contribute specimens of their ma- 
nufacture, though upon the whole they would rather that they were not 
called upon todo so. The result of the appeal bas beeo, we believe, 
that about 300 manufacturers in London and in the country consented to 
become exhibitors. Added to this want of active sympathy with other 
objects of the promoters of the undertaking, ou the part of English pro- 
ducers, there is now the difficulty interposed by the state of affairs on 
the Cont nent, and it would be idle to suppose that the European nations 
would entertain with much favour a proposal just now to become com- 
— in the peaceful arena of art and industry, while their atteotion 
engrossed with the more momentous struggle of military powers. Un- 
der these circumstances it has been decided that no further steps be 
taken towards carrying out the proposed Exhibition of 1861.—Lendon 





Fuxancrers aNp F.eanrres.—The fact cannot be too widely known, 
and Punch may therefore pablish it, that the Ch Lior of the Exchequer, 
when addressing bis Constituents, spoke of the National Debt as being 
“a mere fleabite.” 

Now, knowing as he does the resources of the country, Punch is not 
disposed to make the National Debt a bugbear ; buat still less is he in- 
clined to view it asa fleabite. If we call thiogs by right names, we can- 
not talk of debts of some few hundred m llions as being merely fleabiter. 
Punch bas very littie doubt that were it necessary to raise the needful 
for the debt, our national resources would enable us to do so. But there 
is no use in denying that the process would pinch us more than a “ mere 
fleabite ;” and Punch therefore enters a protest to the phrase, as being 
in accordance with neither trath ner taste. If Mr. Disraeli thinks by 
speaking of our national expenses as “ mere fleabites’’ to r ile the 
country to paying a War lucome-tax, when. the country bas no liking 
nor occasion for a War, and has said and done its best to keep its rulers 
out of one, Punch thinks, should this be so, that when Mr. Disraeli next 
“ goes to the country” he will return to town with rather a large fleabite 
ia his ear, by a flea bred from that by which the country has been bitten. 








A Mexican Amazoy.—In my youth, I often came on my long journeys 
a8 arriero—I was then the of an atejo—to an estancia of the state of 
Darango. The caporal (chief herdsman) was a friend of mine ; but I was 
principally attracted to the house by his two daughters, as fresh as roses 
and as sprightly as colts. I was particularly sirack by Josephita, tie 

ounger one ; my heart panted for her, and I had determined to ask her 
marriage. The old man may have remarked my intentions, and was 
always glad to see me, as I invariably brought with we a good draught 
of catalan (Spanish brandy from grapes) and genuine Orizava cigars 
from the south; and being a good-looking youth, ready to spend 
my money, the girl was not ill-inclined towards me; indeed, I have 
reason to believe she would not have said no, if the important question 
had been pat. Once I happened to be there, and was gradually muster- 
ing courage ; the old man would not let me go, and | was willing to be 
detained, although my people were in advance. My future papa pro- 
mised to lend me one of his excellent horses, with which I could easily 
overtake my atajo next day. If one is in love, sir, there is no need to ask 
twice. On the morning of my departure, a noble borse was brought me, 
whose restless eye announced that he would fly with me like a falcon. 
The whole family accompany me to the door, I take leave, promising 
soon to come again, and with a languishing look towards my charmer, 
approach the steed, in order asa practised rider (o vault into the eaddle. 
But the moment I seized the bridle, the Satan to rear, snorting like 
a tiger, and rendered it impossible for me to put my foot in the clboup. 
My fair one then stepped forward, saying, “ How, Don Manuel, you can- 
not ride this tame horse?”’ As she epoke she laid her hand on the 
ar age = ang bee bo saddle a a shot, gare the , beast a cut 
whip, 0 gracefully round the party, and riding up to me, 
said jeeringly, * You will surely be able to > it now.” Sand so I 
was, but I was overwhelmed with shame, and felt so much respect for the 
horsewoman, that I never again entered the house.—Sartorius’s Mexico. 





Srace Scenery ww Suakesrgare’s True.—It appears certain that 
Shakespeare, our great master of picturesque situations, was but little 
aided by the artistic ability of his age. Sir Philip Sydney says, speak- 
ing of tragedies and pees Ss as exhibited at the public theatres—* Now 
= shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must be- 

By-and-by we hear news of shipwreck 
ace ; then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rock. 
Upon the back of that comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke ; 
and then the miserable Leholders are bound to take it for a cave.” 
There seems to have been almost as a scarcity of superoumerary 
actors as of scenery, for he adds—“ While in the meantime two armies 
fy in, perp with four swords and bucklers ; and then what hard 
heart will not receive it for a pitched battle-field.” A writer in the So- 

House , published some thirty years ago, remarks that the 
Scotch used paiated scenes, for the royal stage at least, before they ap- 
ee oS ae Getted as for some dramatic pieces per- 


i 


g James is accession 





Norweotax Mosquitogs.—There was to me something terribly sublime 
in the desolate monotony of the fjcld—a treeless, breathless waste, 
blotched with blond shadows, undulatiog as the ocean, each rise reveal. 
log an beyond—now led with a bundred tarns and saow 


ters crept like a mirage into the duil horizon ; no of life save the 
flitting wing and plaiative cry of the wild bird, and thio snaky line 
of our own caravan, as lingering behind we watched it imperceptibl 
recede. eomethi 


Srom Norway. 


their bite, which is instantaneous ; 
strong tobacco like a foxbound through a bullfinch— 
the veil or gloves like a ferret into a rabbit hole} where they can neither 
dash nor creep, they “ bide their time’ with the pertinacious cunning of 
a red Indian. Wherever the clothes touched the 
knees and elbows, they swarmed in thousands, and bit throu 
through ; they crept in single file up the seams of the gloves, and tried 
pe ey a a 7 hag pin by au as he be tes fish, bird, or other animal, whenever and wherever he 
w o frout that I could at any time ki in mos , os inexpensive ingre- 
quiloes at a blow ; and I have cen the unhappy horses 20 overlaid from | dients, and of the very simple and portable spearetun requlaite for their 
ears to tail with u clustering mass of wings, that with the 

finger I could not but immolate two or three of the blood-thirsty little 
demons. There is one puzzling question I cannot solve with sati 
tion, What do they live on when they don’t meet travellers !—Letter | may be contemplated, the preparation can be easily softened, aftgr any 


stitch in succession. 


I have seen J.’s coat 


and 


ti 


they dash through the emoke of neous matter into the bodies that are to be treated, and ensures the per- 
they creep under | fect preservation of all the parts, with their relative colour aud normal 


both as re; 


’ outward 
durability e 


and interna! structure. 
by it excels that attained by any means in use 


body closely, at the | at the present time ; and the exemption which it confers from the ravages 


| of insects, and the effect of mcisture, give it a lasting advantage. 
“ The naturalist may by these means preserve specimens of the most 


of @ few common and comparatively i 


point of my | application. 


“ By the second process all the advantages secured by the first 
a 














PROBLEM No. 546. 





Chess. 
By E. De.mar, of New York. 
BLACK. 














drawn games, 


It is rumoured 
an chtenhbe: 


on Wi 
Drawn, 1. 
The following 


hein sa 


The Match between Messrs. Morphy and Thompson was y 
the 17th inst., with the following result: Mr. Morphy, 5; Mr. Thompson, 3; 
of 


of New York, at such 


ys, ‘‘@ piece is a piece alwoays—uniess under a mate on the 

(c) Far better than to — square. Had he gone there Black must have 

won, or at least drawn.—(d) singularly enough 

which the defence seems to have overlooked.—(¢) Queen takes Rook would 

have ged the struggle, and made the issue mach more 

Y) last effort of expiring natare.—(g) Tne defence here remar! 
tically that had they 

they might have won. 


WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in four moves. 





Sotvrion To PRopLem €.. 544. 





White Black. 
L BweQkta | P moves 
2 BweQRi P moves. 
3% Rik Ki 4 K takes P. 
4. Keto Q B4, ch. | K to B 6, or Q 6. 
5. Kt tks K P checkmate. 

So.vution To Prosiem No. 545. 

lL. Ktte K 7 eb | KwKk« 
2. Kt fm Q Ki 4 to Q BG, ch. K to K 5. 
3 Q to B3, ch, K takes Q. 
4 Kt to K 5, checkmate. 








1. This victory over one of the most ex: the pla; 


that a match may p y ang 
‘in, on the same terms as that with Mr. T.—_—The Athensea:n 





of this city feted Mr. Morphy on Wednesday evening. 
The Brooklyn Tournament for a handsome Chess-board, and a set of Morphy 
Chess-men, was brought to a close on Satarday last, Mr. F. Perrin being the 
victor, after a severe contest with Mr. Rice.—T! i 
Brooklyn Chess Club between Messrs. N. Marache and P. Perrin ws concluded 

ipualitg & fever of Mr. P., the result being: Perrin, 5 ; Marache, 2; 


long pen 


well contested GAME was | played recently between six of 
strongest Dieyers of the St Louis Chess Club. 


(EVAN'S GAMBIT.) 





The deci i 


Inded on Frida: 


odds as the Knight, adds to the vopetalien 


already acquired by the first Chess player of this age, and perhaps of any other. 
r i : i 1 
bably be ar ft 4 


, 


ding Match at the 


the 


White (J C&B) Black (SJ & 8) White (JC &B) Black (SJ & 8) 
1PtwKé4 PwK4 lL RwKBs PtoK 6ch 

2K KtwB3 Q KttoB3 Kt K sq(e) PwK7 

3 BwQB4 BwQBa 13 RB tks Kt (d P tks R (e) 
4PwQkKts PtoQé |} 14 Qto Kt 3 ch K to R sq 

5 BtoKt3 Btks BP ch (a) | 15 Bto Kt2 R to Kt sq 

6 K tks B P tks P 16 Qt B3 K to Kt 2 

7 Pte Kt5 P tks Kt 17 QtoR5 BtoK 3(fs) 

8 Q tks P K KttoB3(>) |18 QtoKt5ch K to B’sq 

9 P tks Kt PtwKS5 19 BtoR3ch K moves 
10QtoQB3 Castles | 20 Q ths B chechmates (g) 

The notes are by Theodore M. Brown. 

(a) This move is undoubtedly very brilliant and agoteesn a strong attack, 
but we hardly deem it soand.—(b) Abandoniog the night to the tender mer- 
cies of the belligerent pawa who ruthlessly “ grabs him,” of course. Lichten- 


” 
move. — 


doubtfal.— 
‘ked quite pa- 
played differenuy, or had the result been otherwise, 





&e., 


wonderfully 


was the ce 





PRESERVATION BY Perriraction.—An account of the preservation of 
the body of a man by petrifactioa in California, related not long since in 
int, was regarded as an elaborate hoax ; yet by the following letter of 
r. F. T. Buckland, (-oa of the late Dean of Westminster) po beter 
the London Field, the preservation of animal substances by some petri- 
tying process would seem to be an accomplished fact. 
“ From the days of the Egyptians down to our own time there has ever 
been lurking in the mind of man a desire to 
cay that which by the laws of nature is d 
lution. I pass over the most interestin 
serving the bodies of the human race, 
discovery which seems likely to be of great value to the anatomist and 
naturalist, and even more so to those whose business it is to preserve the 
flesh of animals for the use of our Army and Navy. 


ve from natural de- 
to cvrruption and disso- 
and important sabject of pre- 
beg now to call attention toa 


“ At the late soirée given at Burlio House by Sir Benj Brodie, 
as President of the Royal Scciety, I ved upon one of tables sev- 
eral fish—flounders, mackerel, pike, &. yed looking as though 


they had not long been taken out of the water, so well were the shapes, 


rved. Upon bandliog them they were found to be hard 


colours, prese! 
dry, and solid, as if tarned into wood. There were also bundl 


re obtained, with the additional one that, whenever a future dissection 


| length of time, to such a degree as to adapt it to any scieatific or jadicial 
| pa = mam that may be required, with the same facility as on a fresh 
subject. 
| “ By the third process meats for the Army and Navy can be pre- 
| served for any length of time in the most economical manner, no tins or 
\ other extensive material being required. The meats thus prepared can 
be stored in casks, merely tied up together in bundles, or ia wrap- 
rs. I understand the Government authorities have sent Professor 
addi a supply of fresh meat, which he is to retura when prepared, for 
submission to the test of cookiug. I need hardly say the process is at 
present a secret, knowa only to himself; but the Professor offers to _ 
pare, accordfhg to either of the three above mentioned processes, a piece 
of any animal substance that may be given or sent to him. He will be 
glad to show specimens of his preparations, and to attend to communieca- 
sew aa to him, care of V. De Tivoli, Esq., 18, Stanley-place, Pim- 
ico, S. W.” 





BovLevarps ror Liverroot.—The Liverpool council have at present 
under consideration the subject of public improvements, especially of 
thoroughfares, and amongst other projects are two for the formation of 
a boulevard ; one sweeping round the outskirts where there are as yet 
bat few buildings, and another in a amaller curve, nearer the central 
thoroughfares, The former appears to meet with most favour. The cost 
of either would be between £140,000 and £150,000, There is also a pro- 
ject for connecting thoroughfares at a cost of £95,000 and a still more 
costly one for improved streets, the rough estimate for which is £1,152,- 
600. The boulevard, however, appears fo be that taken most interest 
in. The council, after hearing te report of the borough engineer, pre- 
sented by a committee on the whole subj-ct, has ref. rred the subjeet back 
to the committee, with farther instructions to consider the whole, and 
report their opinion as to which of the projected improvements ought to 
be first carried out. 





AUSTRALIAN Tivper vor Surp-surLpinc.—A paper on this subject, by 
Mr. Leonard Wray, was read at the Society of Arts on the 4th alt. One 
special object which the author of the paper had in view was, that the 
council of the society might be ind , in the interest of our naval and 
commercial marine, to address to Government a request that a Colonial 
Secretary shall order the several engineer officers residing in Honduras, 
Guiana, Assam, Tenasserim, Malacca and Western Australia, to send 
well-selected and well-seasoned specimens of the most durable timber- 
woods in their respective localities, home to the Goveroment dockyards, 
for examivation and testing by a commission of duly qualified men. The 
paper contained an interesting account of many woods hitherto little 
kaown, which promised to be of use in chip-building. Among others 
the jarrah, a species of Eucalyptus, which grows in vast aba’ in 
Western Australia, was specially alluded to. 








A Horervt Sotprer—An engineer of the world-wide celebrity, on 
visiting a parallel which was in course of completion by a party of the 
corps, went up to the nearest sapper to interrogate him with reference 
to the work he was executing, Th: workman was Private Solomon 
Whelan, who was not remarkable for wit or good sense. Col.; Whatis 
our aame, sir?!—Sap.: Solomoa Whelan, sir.—Col.; Well, Solomon 
helan, what slope is that?—Sap.: A very good slope, sir.—Col.; But 
what is its name ?—Sap.; A slope, sir, Col.; You are a very stupid fel- 
low.—Sap.: Yes, sir. The colonel paused to scrutinise the genius, and 
having surveyed him from head to heel, resumed the examination, bl. : 
Supposing the first sapper were killed, what would you do with him ?— 
Sap.: Stuff him in the gabion.—Cbol.: And what would you do with the 
second, if he were killed ?— Sap. ; Moke a fascine of him.—T’he Romance of 
the Ranks. 





A GuosTLy Mistaxe.—S——n, one of the sick orderlies of Woolwich, 
was directed to remove from a certain ward a gunner who had just 
ceased the mortal struggle. Taking the shell, he went by mistake to 
the bedside of a poor sufferer, almost gone, to place him in it. 

“ What—do you want—with me?” muttered the dying man, every 
word costing him a pang. 

“ To put you into this box!” said the orderly, with unfeeling cool- 
ness. . 

* But—I pray you won’t—for I am still alive !”’ 
“ Hold your tongue!” rejoined S——n, reproachfally. “Don’t you 
think the doctor knows better than you ?”’—J bid. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order for their Fail snd Winter Sales, through 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN BUROPE. 
Superior Ed tion for Young Ladies, at 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 
HE MISSES DODD, WHO CONDUCT A FIRST CLASS SOPABLISRUBET, treuEy 


py the Nobility and Clergy, now a few v: - 
combines solid Bogliah iamwessen with the usaal 


a 
are offered for and Music. —T 
attendance.—The comfor:, moral, and training 
unremiuiing care. Parents travei! in Europe would Gnd here a 
tbeir children during their absence, with every Educa: ional advantage. 

Terms fur Board with French and English, Sixty Guineas per annum. Leundress aod 
Accomplishments extra. A reduction is made for sisters or younger pupils. Address, post- 
peid, w Miss Dodd, No. 23 Sussex Square, Brighton, England. 

R are kindly wo: 

Countess of Ki 29 Portman Square, London. 

Laura Me: weg At Sireet, London. 

21 Sussex ton. 
2 Russell, Barneston, 
The Rev. Perveval tl Sussex Square, 


We icorge Cruicssbank, 30 Bast Sib wires, Now York. 
Mrs. Philip Prichard, 24 West 36h Street, New York, &c., &c, 
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Yorkshire. 





life-like. 
botanist oa a scieatitic mission to South 


of 
served meat, fowls, &c., as well as a case of caterpillars and iasiets 


“elt appears that Profvesor Raddi, an Italian gentleman, whose father 
America and 


i 
H 
i 
F 
zl 
ut 


dies. This consists merely in immersion into a chemical bath ; requires Peed Oe Hennes 058 Coa 
aay 





Co. 161, Sil, aud 756 


Fe OS mecetr oak stimage Fiase uses Blosser me? 
Ladies aad pene Cees Gentes 2 ai Sue hours, 
New York, May 1860, 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Greese spots, paint, die- removed 
U ee cae ee pete fe cetes SUNCENTRATED BENZINE, daly Mponte, 
Hegeman & Broadway. 








REMOVAL. 
COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
*[3® Borat INSURANCE 





L & V7. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804.) 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
I iaae yg eh 


‘Rape, a who are choice in their taste, desire 
genuine article, Tess—Gueen anv Back. SouCKONG, 
Becanrast, Ooone, Hysox, Gusrowper, Youxe Hrson, &c., in chests 
chests, 


Bocas, &e., very old 


ke. 
shige grades. or ina package, det jn, maga 


erzenay, Heidseick, G. H. M "a, &c., &c., &e. ‘gi 
v % . amr , &e.. ! 
eeney lacie, Royest, buttery beast Liguons= en 


aoe « ice iat =o CmEDpER, pote yy Ee. 
edie Stenens, arson econ toe Anmueat ~Qeaais, Loar, Cpe, Pega 


ae. 
— fat Waste. ated pare; afiaf cur own importation. 


ag SES 








"af 103g o'clock, A. a. 








eee See ee se ent 2 jee 


. 


en ote 








THe Alovion. 








INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


= 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
~ JOSEPH WALKER, President, 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
° DIRE TORS 

Josera Waker, Ricnargp P. Beorr, Wa. Dexsstoos, Grorce H. Bever, 
Joun Hauser 8. T. Varenrive Fow'’p W. Contres, Eowanp Caowweu, 
Roseat L. Case, Jous R. Ww, Wa. Brapsace, Jr. Gronos B. Gainwent, 
Wa. H. Howser, Roser. L. Moanay Burra Lawnerce, Taowas J. Owen, 
Bewarp Writers, We. Auer Borier, Jos Lawresce, Anraowy P. Franctas. 
Joun D. Wanner L. B. Wreaw Samu. ©. Paxson, Samvet D. Bascock, 
Bowarp Meeerrt, Jomm Auer, D. Crowwerit, Jonatuas Opeit, 
Haewny Barrow, Wut F. Mort E. J. Dowwent, Roseet Bowsr 
Bowanp Hasort, Epwarp Woon, 





MARINE AND one INSURANCE. |. 
R ATTENTION a INV treD 1 To yae FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULA pevizee roe 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

. The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 

. Risks taken at the lowest rates 

The wvemte divided annually among the insured 


mpany having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 


the Givteinn of Profita. No obligation ia required of the assared beyond the payment 
seomel Premiam, hence no resp wnebalty can attach to the Policy- 
re. 


A DIVIDEND of 85 So. . to the the Poly holders has just been declared, out of 
of the last year, « et g1 20 « Capital 


TAUSTERS. 


H. Gaiwwens, Perea Poser c HH. Maesmatse, Eowr Baercert, 
Srracve Sow rt. pe Ll ¥ A. Cort, Russ Powvert, 
ee State, Jr, Lovw Lo r 


‘ nm Fourge, J Geones G. Hosson, 
——y 4. Macy Asveony B. "Wensox, Jacos R Nevius, 


U. A. Mumpoca, 
Jos. Gamaanp, Jr., Perey R. Pree, 


niin Gear, W \ P. Sreacnay, CuaRLes STRECKER, 
oo ts B. OwaTivia, Avex M Law ance, Samuen M, Fox, 
G, Fostex, Simon de Virsar, Joun A. Ise 


A . WRILAON Presiden’ 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary ALFRED SETON, Vice President. 


New York, November 1, 1658. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STRERT. 


CAPITAL . $200,000, 





This Company Ineure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &e. 
Oa the most favourable terms. A! loeses wil! be immediately adjusted and promptly paid 
Directors. 
Denton Pearsats, Avrnep Moors. 
Ouances J. Dover, re W. Prorn, 


Longo 4. ALYouD. 
Joun R. Paxton, 
sonar L. 


pasesercs R. Les, 
Wiiets 


k 
j 
' 
= 





RLDS, 
Anpre Frowent, 
Jossra H. Gopwin, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMU 
a EL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


LIFS INSURANCE 
sRITIS#H COMMERCIAL COMPANY. 
RSTABLISHED 1890, 
Cringe (with AQOUMD t. ~Laag dh enasnene. NO EXTRA CHARGE Fus® URUB 
jhantie, Half Premiums on toan. Losses Promptly paid. Oa! 
colqedel fae eee 


Ofice—A5 Wall Street 
GEO. M KNEVITT, actoary 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 
al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
with the secuzity of the insurers and the insured. 








DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Joszrn B. Vane, Martin Bares, Jr., Gitesrt 8. BEECKMAN, 
Laowarp Arresy, Dupuey B. FuLier, Joun C. Henperson, 
Pasp'« H. Wo.corr, Cuaries L. Voss, Lorna Paeeman, 
WiiiasM K. Srrone, Warren Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomber, 
Moses TaYor, Haney V. Burier, Warsow E. Cass, 
James O. Sue.pon, Josera B. Vanwem,Jr., Cuarues E. Arriesy, 
Dawiet Panisn, 
Gustavus A. Conover, — R. McIivare, 

DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. See'y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
O@ice, 56 Wali Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
42,000,000 STBRLING. OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita an! Surplus, $3,000,000, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF §850,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 

° TO MEET LOSSES. 





Lemp oaind in New York, and promptly paid. 
in addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 

Adam Norrie, James McCall, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
ant Fees, 
Henry L. Routh, enr: 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 

Bewcxp Hurry, Surveyor 


Richard Irvin. 


A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or tas Generat Acents ror rax Unrrap Srares, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 
7 ot ys gt of benty qe notice that they continue to ~~~ 
Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
cimtaining the Hats of Vvmiun cn be obtaed at thelr OMe Se ant — 
STREET, or from any of their Agents 
LocaL oe or DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Gerard, Junr. 


Caleb Barstow 
B. PF. Wheelright, 








Henry Ladlam 


Robert J. Dillon, , 
pee Habicht, J. G. Holbroke. 


Spoffurd, 
Soxicrron—Robdert J. Dillon. | Consuitixe Counse.—J. W. Gerard. | 


Mepica Examinen—s. 8. Keene. 


Been ran of Directors most every other Wotneoday at the Ofles, Tl Wall 


the Society's operations | 
is t ransacted, aflording thereby —— pasible a tvantage of prompinem and at. | 
of Claims, &c. 


Street, New York, where al! business connected with 


tention to parties iu cases of Lea ravel, Settlement of 


Jas. Lor. Guana, Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., | 





MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 94 BROADWAY. 


| UARTRERLY STATEMENT OF THE avvetne OF THE MUTU AL LIFE INSURANCE 
Q° aa pany of New York, for the Quarter ending 30th A pril, 1859 : 

Assets. 3iet January, 1898. per } Report. daphantensssnamnpnibanecall $5,188, 98% 

Less paid for Taxes for 1851 and 37,431 3 


Bui 75 
Seenyer Cane the Quarter.. 
For Premiums...... 
For Interest... . 


$5,419,007 66 


Dt 
Paid for Claims by Death and Additions................ SIT1,015 00 
Paid for Surrendered Policies... ° 13792 M4 
Paid for Annuities... 
Paid for Cepmission 


MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, : 
Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREZT, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 


Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEE 


KS, 
Tovites the attention of Furniture buyers to © opps pnt clagant expntanent af See 
Farniture, suitable f 


Parlours, Dining-Rooms, “Livraries, &C., 


made from selected and well-seasoned wood, in the latest and most approved styles, at 
very reasonable prices. 


The well-known reputation of the late firm for mehing 
SUPERIOR CABINET 
will be fully sustained. 





Paid for Taxes Medical Examinations, Advertising, Pos 
tage, Law Expen~ een Printing and Stationery, 
Rent, Fuel, &c., &c.. 


Cash Assets lat May, 1859 

f ted as follows: 
Which are invested as follo oe $1080 08 
.». 5,062,315 60 


Amount due from Agen! 16,126 71—5,263,591 89 


FURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 


at 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
= Broadway, (up atatye.) ) How Vs York, (between Broome and 


\t et arte. og the PARLOUR, LIBRARY A 


eee eae — ment of ne 
mount as above eecee ING eg CHAMBER ‘oF ROSE OOD, WALNUT, OAK and AHOGARY, in 
aaa interest accrued and not due...... . . 4 P4 as me Lov tele warran' 


Deferred premiums, (estimate). 
Dae from Agets for premiums, ( (in course of trans- 
mission). . 


Claims unpaid... .$5',000 
Number of Policies in force 3ist ) SaRETT 1859 ..... 
Issued during the Quarter 


full assortment of 
UNDER HIS PERSON al OSUPERTNTENDENCE. 
EW UH. is no rad toqueeate erGere, trem, from NEW ESIGNS, for 
ORNAMENTAL w NTELA, aod PIRC with MIRRORS, yy 
other work 


WER "ies ony citer manufactory in the United States for the same class of 
ption of Furniture always on hand, or made to order, 

and ELEGANT DI 

connected — las styles of TURNISHING “DESIGNS of which can 


at his Warerooms, as a) 





Deduct for forfeited, sarrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead 


| Policies in force Ist May, 1859. 
Of whieh 10, sui we for the whole life 
re Endowment Policies. 
a in Term Policier. 


Net tyerenee for the orw in Pr iaten 


: in Life Pelie ° 
odowment N Policies. oe 


Decrease in Term Policies 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
jain and Artistic Furniture, &. 


HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
execute all orders oa 
re 


branches connected there wi 
to Mirror and 


2., On » 
All the before-mentioned works will be executed in the best manner and at the lowee 
rates. Estimates will be made without 


" _ GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manufactory, 327 and 329 Fourth Avenue. 





Average amount of Insurance for each Poliey of increase... 
T have carefully d the above and believe the same to be correct. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. | io buy, but shall be 
and everlasting. 


Board of Trustees: 
Joun V. L. Pavys, 


Faepericn & Winstos, 
Bu Rosert H. M'Oorpy, 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SLOTS Be BLOCK ABOVE Sead gers, WHERE 
we invite all wee ber ve never seen such ae é wie ew anes ot Gam. typ eT. you 
vt forget to look at them. ‘You can aloo ene at the same plnce 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 








. Bancock, 
Heer A Suyrres, 


Davip Hoaptey, 
we. Geo. 


Avex. W. Brapron: 
% FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, Presiden 
Secretary, ISAAC beats. Actuary, SURPPARD HOMANS. 
jedical Examiner, MINTURN POST, 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
AND INLAND 





PACIFIC 


Ovo, 
COMPEnUaS TO DO An EELS pe ee Lay 
dealers, ou 1858, & widens of 
Cent \pterest on it IT Oh cmrtpnand bas redeemed the 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONE Y, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


PIN ANOTAL. 








am 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Pi 
CREDITS isaued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 
ehased or Collected. 





THOMAS DIXON, 
BANKER, 


REMOVED to 49 STREET, near PINE. 
STERLING BILLS ON SALE. 


| JOHN MUNROE &@& CO., 
| AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PAR 
GPRANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 











FRANCK, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN,  BRLGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Casta. 
IRELAND, SPAIN, * ITALY, SWEDEN. 
ATHE BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac., 

in New Torts, Ne. © Wall Strest. 


WELLS, FARGO & 


co., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
828 Broadway N.Y 








* 
INPATOH AN REPRESS TO CALIFORNI.. ORRGON AND THE SANDWICH IB 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and ahh of 


| 

chounapandiliaeinnimen ut@naneananeeemednen 
| DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
| 

| 

} 

| 








N 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Ctroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, | 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Brie. 2 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 





| 
erodtagyanind. ne parebaand and elected om Ragland, Ireland, Seotnd 
woah Provinces’ ts Morus Australia. 

R.C. Nt eel 


ru { Ho. a wousam stron, New Tork 
©. F. SMITH. 


uigaices. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”"—N. Y. EVANGELIST. 
“It needs only to be seen to be a "—WN. ¥, TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—¥. ¥. TIMES. 
“Has accomplished the object destred.”—HOME B cavemen, 
ot among iy @TON INTEL- 
compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
Ph wr SR MAGAZINE. 
“ It is precisely the article wanted.” —MERCANTILE TIMES. 
The ELLIPTIC SPRING ) hy A be “procured of first ‘ers throughout the 
ited States the Co. w fi 
“ = sed br (wre Pr oRaY, mem wherein en — 
ie eros nay York. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


TRUNK MANUPACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 








Sut peazene TRUNKS, DRE3S TRUNKS, &c., FOR RuaoesAn AND AMERI- 
i Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Snopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 





MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FPREEZERS, 
As Improved for 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS can BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
ae eee Se sown Setenigts prtasipten, 
oxtes Chcapestou'snd moat Hommmioal requiring lee I ~p—4}—t- at 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 
WINSAIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 


ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 





BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A fall assortment from the Best Makers. ~ 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
POR SALE at 
_J. & C. BERRIAN'S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this conntry, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 

601 Broadway, New York. 
Rach artiele is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 


Public and Private E«ablishmenta, Steamers, Ships, boats, and Hotels supp! 
short notice, on the mosi Ro teomes. ci maha 











SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full sapply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANB WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 





No. 76 BEAVER STREET, WN. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
Por the Use of Travellers: 





J 


& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
(asae Bara OF CuaRieston Bills on the 
ane or SS Soe 


sams of One Pound Sterling and upwarda, payable ai otstae ne, 
tase. Roowuape and WaLen — = 








‘| WILDER'S PATENT 

| SALAMANDER SAFES, 
7 SECURED WITH 

The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks 

B. G. WILDER & CO., 

} AGENTS FOR THE FATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 

| Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 

NEW YORK. 
| And No. 197 South Water Street, Chicago, Ti. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Nortics.—This celebrated Fire Evest Sate is no longer made and sold by Silaa C. Herring, 
license having expt 





“All Policies are inwued at the aifive, TL Wall Street, New Yegh anda clai 2} BRRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAPES. 


are — and paid without reference to 
wae. P. M. 
A GUARANTEE ruND OF 
of the $100,000 is ited in 
the United States. 


y > HABICRT. 


G. HOLBROOK , { General Agents. 


London. 
a ag Oo between 1 and 2 


deposi the hands of the ey 
of New York, for the beuefit of all’ Policy-holders ts | pS eee 
8 


ae HALus cayene aie Worle Pate, ba LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
warded separate Medals at! ¥ Pair, 

Sndare Goenly Ametecs Gales Gu eae od Modula! the Lenten Worla's 

~~ Def pe cuperian toang : ere tothe and the subd. 

to produce an instance of Sime te peanree' Gate 


Champion Safe, Hall's Patent 


wh 2 aay Deyn 


4 Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. Aa early call solicited. 








THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURSISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 


& sorew. ow 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING W 
601 Broadway. New York. 


y at Law, Madi 





J. W. MAYHEW, A 


D. WALWORTR, Atty and Counsetor at Law, Natehen, Miss. 
. 








R. RICHARDSON, A y and © ler, Covington, Ky. 


LSA Tate celebrated remedy for and 

Rews., Pag Lan ng ase with signal ap sake ean ana @ur- 
professional career ; hues be conhdently re! very salve 

he trons. In cases where the latlamed it imme a ay 














